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available for second semester 


THIS GENERATION 
by Anderson and Walton 


A new printing of this popular collection 
of modern British and American writings 
is scheduled for delivery in time for sec- 
ond semester. 


IDEAS AND FORMS IN ENGLISH 
AND AMERICAN LITERATURE 
Volume I—Poetry by Watt and Munn Volume II—Prose 


The two-volume edition of this standard introductory literature text will also 
be in stock in January. The complete, one-volume edition is available NOW. 


SCOTT, FORESMAN AND COMPANY 


POETRY 
Announces 


CRITICAL SUPPLEMENTS 


These supplements, designed for use with POETRY in college classes and 
prepared in consultation with poets, critics and educators, are intended to 
serve as a guide to contemporary poetry and an investigation (with reference 
to new and untested work) of the general problems of poetry and criticism. 
They include discussions of ideas and method, analysis of typical poems, 
annotations when necessary, questions designed to call the wth attention 


to relevant Ne and difficulties, and suggested comparisons between 


new poetry and the poetry of the past. 


The supplements are issued with eight numbers of the magazine for the 
school year, beginning in October. Subscriptions may begin with any issue. 
Sample copies on request. Order from POETRY, 232 East Erie Street, Chi- 
cago 11, Illinois. 


Student rates: 25cents per set (magazine and supplement) in mailings of 10 
or more. Desk copies free. Subscriptions: $1.50 the year. 


POETRY, 232 East Erie Street, Chicago 11, Illinois 
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Practice in 
English Communication 


By R.M. GORRELL, CLARK EMERY, K. N. CAMERON 


A COMBINED textbook-workbook presenting instruction and practice in the 
arts of writing, reading, speaking, and listening, based upon the premise that 
effective communication is the product of logical thought. 


American Poetry 
and Prose 


Edited by NORMAN FOERSTER 


THE THIRD EDITION of this distinguished textbook is divided into five 
sections: The Puritan Mind; The Age of Reason; The Romantic Movement; 
The Rise of Realism; Realism and Naturalism. Brilliantly written introductions 
to these periods, taken together, constitute a short history of American literature 
as a part of American civilization. The space allotted to the major authors has 
been substantially increased. The representation of the period from 1870 to the 
present has been greatly expanded. The book is issued in a one-volume and a 
two-volume complete edition. A contemporary volume is also available. 


Working Up a Part 


By H. D. ALBRIGHT 


WORKING UP A PART outlines a sound and practical approach to acting for 
the beginner, moving from analysis of a role, through rehearsal, to performance. 
Exercises accompanying each chapter are particularly comprehensive. Ten 
scenes for rehearsal and informal presentation are included to supply adequate 
practice material for the average class without the use of an additional text. 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO DALLAS ATLANTA SAN FRANCISCO 
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Factual Communication 


By L. O. GUTHRIE 


In Charge of English in the Institute of Technology, 
University of Minnesota 


Modern and functional in style and outlook, this text is designed 
for the first-year English course given to engineers and technical 
writers. The first section discusses the points that are essential 
in making a factual message clear, outlines how to deliver and 
prepare a factual talk, suggests how to acquire habits of systematic 
writing and editing, and details a graduated series of assignments 
illustrated with sample themes, including several forms of business 
letters and reports. The second half of the book contains a brief 
functional grammar and a complete handbook of writing, with 
exercises. 


To be published in the fall of 1947 $3.75 (probable) 


A Grammar of 


Present-Day English 


By RAYMOND W. PENCE 
Professor of English and Head of the Department, De Pauw University 


This new text interprets all points of English grammar in terms of 
present-day usage. Complete in its coverage, and definite in its 
treatment of controversial points of usage, the book aims to clear 
up those points of grammar that bother students most. The ap- 
proach is from the simple to the complex, with definitions and 
syntax taken up first in the order of study, followed by a clear ex- 
position of shifts, absolute constructions, expletives, and ellipses. 
Explanations of illustrative sentences and the section on diagram- 
ming are exceptionally full. 


To be published in the fall of 1947 $3.75 (probable) 


The Macmillan Company . New York 11 
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THE CANTERBURY TALES 


By Geoffrey Chaucer 
Edited by Edwin Johnston Howard and Gordon Donley Wilson 


® This modern, unexpurgated text features the inclusion of head- 
links and end-links in addition to all the tales usually studied. 
These connective passages between tales are extremely rich in 
characterization, and add greatly to the student’s appreciation of 
Chaucer and his time. The editors have stressed the literary, and 
not the linguistic, aspects of the tales. 


The many teaching aids include explanatory notes, abbrevia- 
tions, pronunciations and versification, a glossary, and a map of 
the Canterbury pilgrimages. 


CONCERNING WORDS 
MANUAL AND WORKBOOK, REVISED 


By J. E. Norwood 


® The omission of Latin and Greek from the curricula of many 
high schools has frequently led to college freshman classes with 
little or no knowledge of the formation and meaning of words. Here 
is a combination workbook and manual designed specifically to 
overcome that deficiency. CONCERNING WORDS studies the 
contextual relationships of words, traces their origins, and splits 
them open to show how they are made. Here is sufficient material 
for a course of two semester hours—or for a supplement to fresh- 
man composition or reading classes. 


Topics include: Make Friends with the Dictionary. .... 
Building—Prefixes and Suffixes.....The Group Method of 
Learning Words. .... Etymology..... 


Send for your examination copies today 


PRENTICE-HALL, INC., 


NEW YORK 11, N.Y. 
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Published this month 


THE ART WRITING FICTION 


By Mary Burchard Orvis 


® A combination of instruction on writing technique and discussion 
of the philosophy of writing, this is an orientation book for under- 
standing the nature and principles of fiction writing. Aimed at 
the student who is seriously interested in good writing from the 
creative or appreciative viewpoint, it sharpens his ability to evaluate 
his own and others’ writing. Illustrative material—drawn from the 
works of both traditional and experimental writers—is generously 
employed. 


Specific matters dealt with include: 
© finding the central point of command 
@ the importance of conflict 
@ the psychological approach and the stream of consciousness 


THE TECHNIQUE 
RADIO WRITING 


Here is a definitive, how-to-do-it guide to writing successfully 
for radio. The author employs here, as he has in his classes, the 
effective method of developing the writer’s “ear” for words. 
Slanted to the individual radio writer, the instruction is not con- 
fined to network programs. Here are all the requirements and prob- 
lems concerning commercial programs with or without music, 
popular and classical music programs, interviews, participation 
programs, women’s programs, children’s programs, dramatic, news 
and serial broadcasts. 


© Many graphic aids to learning .. . summaries, graphs, bibliog- 
raphies, sample scripts, and an enumeration of the “do’s and 
don’ts” of radio writing. 


Send for your examination copies today 
"PRENTICE-HALL, INC, | 


By Luther Weaver 


PRENTICE-HALL, INC., 


A Valuable Workbook for 
Teachers of Freshman English 


GRAMMATICAL 
FUNCTIONS IN 
ENGLISH 


by 
ROLAND D. CARTER 
Department of English 
University of Chattanooga 


Designed to meet the needs of Freshmen 
deficient in English Grammar, and for 
those whose schooling has been interrupted. 


Sample copy mailed to schools on request 


GEORGE C. HUDSON & CO. 
Publishers 
1023 Carter St. Chattanooga, Tenn. 


Books reproduced by Lithography 


Encyclopedic: information on 
every subject, at your finger tips; 
600,000 entries, 12, illustrations. 
Up to date: the only entirely revised 
rewritten unabridged 
in 25 years. 

Economical: the acquisition of 
Webster’s New International 
Dictionary lessens the need for 
investment in 
reference books. It is truly 
foundation book 


Webster editorial 
staff; the product 
of over a century of Wie 
dictionary -making 
experience. 
Write for Booklet E. 


G. &C. MERRIAM CO 
Springfield 2, Mass. 


Many arts college graduates 


go directly into teaching. If they are not to send 
you badly prepared freshmen, they need all the 
help they can get. Suggest that they become 


Junior Members of NCTE 


next semester. It will cost them only $1.00, and they 
will get five issues of the English Journal. 


Blanks will be sent upon request 


NATIONAL COUNCIL of TEACHERS of ENGLISH 


211 West 68th Street 


Chicago 21 


” 
€4) Supreme Authority 
WEBSTER'S 
INTERNATIONAL) 
DICTIONARY 
and Library | 
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Just published... 


THE USE OF 
LANGUAGE 


By Henry F. PoMMER and WILLIAM M. SALE, JR. 
CoRNELL UNIVERSITY 


This new text for the freshman English course covers the minimum 
essentials in a firm and practical fashion and also introduces the be- 
ginning student to some of the important developments in the scholar- 
ship of language. 

Its purpose is to set forth the requirements of a clear and accurate 
prose style in a discussion mature enough to command the respect of 
college students. The treatment is so realistic that the student will be 
convinced that the theory has been constantly referred to actual speech 
and writing for verification. 

Contents (Condensed): I. The Nature of Language. Il. The Grammar 
of English. III. The Elementary Principles of Rhetoric. IV. Matters of 
Form. Appenpices: A. The Grading of Written Work. B. Exercises. 


examination copies available now 258 pages, $1.50 


For freshman and sophomore reading . . . 
AN APPROACH TO LITERATURE 


BROOKS PURSER WARREN 


Now in its seventeenth printing! 


F.S. CROFTS & CO. 
101 Fifth Avenue New York 3, N.Y. 


An Introduction to 
Democratic Thought 


Selected and edited by GUY A. CARDWELL, Ph.D., Chairman, 
Department of English, University of Maryland 


He is a group of selections especially designed for the beginning 


course in college composition and literature. They have been 
selected solely from the most interesting and informative of the 
works of North and South American writers. Aware of the danger of 
including classics that are too difficult for profitable study in the early 
college years, Professor Cardwell has consistently chosen suitable works. 

As a whole this anthology emphasizes literature that has historical 
significance as well as literary value. There are essays and sketches, 
biographies and autobiographies, letters and dispatches, addresses, tales 
and short stories, ballads, songs, and poems—all weaving a meaningful 
pattern of democratic thought. The spirit of democratic thought is 
given substance by the presentation of at least two sides to controversial 
subjects. 

Instruction aids are a vital part of this anthology. They include a 
comprehensive Introduction, interpretative Biographical Notes, and 
stimulating Study Guides. 

982 pages, $4.00 


THE RONALD PRESS COMPANY 


15 East 26th Street New York 10, W. Y. 
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A Stimulating New Text 
for Freshman Composition 


ESSAYS 
FOR OUR TIME 


Edited by ARNO L. BADER and CARLTON F. WELLS 


University of Michigan 


PUBLISHED late this past winter, Essays for Our Time pro- 
vides a distinctive and exceptionally attractive new collec- 
tion of essays for the Freshman Composition course. The 
editors are well known for their two earlier books of read- 
ings, both of which attained wide popularity: Essays of 
Three Decades and Prose Patterns. 


The new text has been assembled on the premises that no 
one writes better than he thinks, and that student writing— 
and thinking—is best stimulated by the reading and discus- 
sion of contemporary materials. 


All of the 60 essays reprinted here are timely, significant, 
and well written, and, more important, all of them are 
definitely on the freshman level. 


““Discussibility’’ or ‘‘arguability’’ was a primary requisite 
in choosing the essays. In many cases sharply conflicting 
points of view are presented. The eight categories included 
are the following: Thinking and Reading, Vocabulary and 
Language, Education, Literature and the Popular Arts, The 
American Scene, Society and Democracy, Science and Man, 
and War and Peace. 


A few early adoptions: Bowdoin College, Carnegie Insti- 
tute of Technology, Ohio University, University of Michi- 
gan, Vassar College. 


560 pages Price $2.25 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 4o East 334 Street, New York 16, N.Y. 
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TEXTBOOK NEWS 


>The 


Practice 
of 


Exposition< 


= By JOSEPH M. BACHELOR and 
| HAROLD L. HALEY 


HIS new textbook represents a down-to-earth and practical | 

treatment of expository writing. The book contains forty- t 
| nine articles on varied topics, illustrating eight types of exposi- 
— tion, progressing from the basic forms—definition, analysis, and 
; process and techniques—to the more complex patterns such as 
ce the informative article and the essay. Intended for freshman 
English courses, the book treats the forms of exposition which i 
will be of most use to all students, avoiding the technical 
forms which would be of interest only to students who intend 
to major in English. Prefacing each section is a short but in- 
formative introduction, defining the particular type of ex- 
position involved, explaining its special usefulness, and giving 
some hints for writing this form. Questions designed to stimulate 
class discussion and to make the student aware of writing prob- 
lems, and practical writing suggestions follow each section. 
347 pages. $2.20. 


D. APPLETON-CENTURY COMPANY 
35 West 32nd Street New York I, New York 
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The Sociological Best Seller 


WILLIAM YORK TINDALL’ 


Te sociological best seller is one of our 
few remaining traditions. After Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin, humanitarian fiction en- 
joyed increasing success until the climax 
of the past few years. At the present time 
it seems that if an author wants his novel 
to sell better than the better sellers, he 
has only to choose for his subject either 
the evils of drink or the prejudice against 
Jews, Negroes, or, sometimes, Chinese. 
It is no part of my plan to write about 
lost week ends or Mrs. Murphy; for, at 
the time I am writing, Gentleman’s 
Agreement, by Laura Z. Hobson, and 
Kingsblood Royal, by Sinclair Lewis, hav- 
ing outdistanced their anti-saloon-league 
contemporaries, top the weekly list of 
best sellers. 

Reading these books and other some- 
what less recent works of their kind 
makes one feel that the fight against the 
Nazis was in vain, that naziism, far from 
being peculiar to a nation, is general in 
our world, the property of the victors as 
of the vanquished. We are so far from be- 
longing to ‘‘one world” that, with some 


* Associate professor of English, Columbia Uni- 
versity. 
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exceptions, we are one in this defect 
alone. 

That these best-selling novels do not 
exaggerate more than is proper to hu- 
manitarian art can be seen by looking 
through the daily papers. Items of a 
single week provide abundant corrobora- 
tion. Several eminent Hindus are un- 
ceremoniously conducted out of a mid- 
western restaurant. A Negro member of 
parliament in Bermuda is denied the 
dignity of ‘Mister’ before his name. 
Therefore he changes it from Gordon, 
which calls for ‘Mister,’”’ to Mazumbo, 
which does not. Down South five or six 
Negroes are shot down. In England (with 
Palestine as an excuse) Jewish shops are 
stoned. 

The effects of anti-Semitism do not 
commonly make the daily papers; but 
one hears of letters from hotelkeepers or 
travel agents asking if the applicant is a 
Jew. And in polite society few days pass 
without their anti-Semitic quota. Not 
long ago in my parlor a lady asked, “Are 
you a Jew?” “No,” I replied. “Well,” she 
said, ‘You look like one.”” Even I was 
displeased. Few of us, whatever our con- 
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victions and our feelings, are free from 
such momentary guilt. Although we keep 
ourselves from saying that some of our 
best friends are Jews, we sometimes 
think it. 

Such subtle, pervasive, almost uncon- 
scious bias and its more spectacular ef- 
fects are the themes of Gentleman’s 
Agreement (1947). For her purposes Miss 
Hobson chose an excellent device. Phil 
Green, a gentile journalist, is assigned to 
write a series of articles on anti-Semitism 
in the United States. Looking for an 
original approach, he gets the idea of 
being a Jew for eight weeks. Her novel 
concerns the experiences of this artificial 
Jew. 

At first annoyed by careless phrases 
like “Jew him down,” Green is angered 
by the discovery of anti-Semitism in the 
office of his own liberal magazine; and he 
is depressed by the consequent anti- 
Semitism of his Jewish secretary, who 
has changed her name and denied her 
people. Although nothing about Green 
has changed except his label, he is im- 
mediately subjected to subtle discrimi- 
nation. As he grows angrier, his dramatic 
identification becomes complete. By pro- 
voking overt reactions, he concentrates 
in eight weeks what authentic Jews en- 
dure in a lifetime. His experience at the 
resort hotel in the White Mountains is 
exemplary. What bothers him more than 
this experience is the attitude of his 
best girl. Kathy is well-educated, intelli- 
gent, and tolerant, consciously an enemy 
of bias. Yet, conditioned by the pressure 
of her social set, even her reaction is im- 
perfect. He notes with dismay her tend- 
ency to generalize from particular cases, 
her reluctance to introduce even an arti- 
ficial Jew into Connecticut society. But 
after their engagement has been menaced 
by her almost unconscious lapses, she 
redeems herself by renting her house in 
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Darien to Jews, thereby breaking the 
local gentleman’s agreement. This happy 
ending dramatizes the moral which every 
conversation in the book has too abun- 
dantly stated: since race is myth and 
there is no difference between Jews and 
Christians, anti-Semitism is irrational 
and, in times like these, a menace not so 
much to Jews as to America. 

Kingsblood Royal (1947), strangely 
similar, concerns an almost artificial 
Negro. But Lewis’ virtuous anger is 
sometimes mitigated, sometimes intensi- 
fied, by irony of tone and plot. Neil 
Kingsblood, “a suburban Christian white 
gentleman” of Grand Republic, Minne- 
sota, discovers, while trying to trace his 
royal ancestry, that instead of royal it is 
partly black, in point of fact, one thirty- 
second black. His consequent response 
proves that our democracy, in some of its 
aspects, is distinguished from fascism by 
little more than name and that an ordi- 
nary Republican can be made almost 
heroic and tragic by circumstance. 

Neil, of course, has regarded the 
“non-country-club races” as natural 
inferiors. The sulleffness of his colored 
maid confirms this impression. His quan- 
dary, upon realizing that by law and gen- 
eral consent he is as black as she, is 
massive. Honesty and what becomes an 
all but masochistic obsession impel him 
to confess his shame. Prudence and con- 
sideration for his wife and his very blond 
daughter impel him to remain quiet. 
Secretly he investigates those who by 
racial metaphysics have become his fel- 
low-Negroes. He finds to his surprise that 
many of them are decent people, that 
some are more literate than he is, that 
one has a Ph.D. from Columbia Univer- 
sity in Harlem, and that another is a lov- 
able girl, whom he proceeds to love. In- 
flamed by the racial bias of his friends 
and by a speech against Negroes at his 
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club, he makes public confession. Im- 
mediately, though nothing about him has 
changed except the label, he is intro- 
duced to the machinery of humiliation 
and segregation. He is asked to resign 
from his club; he loses his job at the bank 
and can find no other to replace it; he 
loses his friends. He can no longer eat in 
restaurants or go to hotels. He is asked 
to move from his home. They call him 
“nigger.” ‘‘ ‘If I’m a Negro,’ ” he replies, 
“ ‘All right, Pll be one.’ ” Like Phil 
Green he makes an issue of his hypothet- 
ical race. The sensations of martyrdom 
and his wife’s eventual sympathy ease 
his mind when, after a mob of vigilantes 
has attacked his home, he is carted off to 
the police station. 

Lewis has discovered that Negroes are 
not unlike other Americans, that racial 
difference is a superstition, that the 
North, though a little less violent, is like 
the South, and that anti-bias laws in 
northern states work “fully as well as 
national prohibition.” His parable of 
Neil is a dramatic concentration of what 
is partly concealed in our society. Preju- 
dice, says Lewis, is “the most precious 
birthright of the ignorant.” 

From Native Son (1940), by Richard 
Wright, down to The Other Room (1947), 
by Worth Tuttle Hedden, the same 
problem has been agitated and left un- 
solved. Of the many novels on the Negro 
and interracial relationships four call for 
special notice—one from the point of 
view of a white southerner, two from 
that of Negroes, and one from that of an 
Englishman. 

Strange Fruit (1944), by Lillian Smith, 
concerns the relationships of whites and 
blacks in a small Georgia town. The in- 
gredients are love between the races, the 
impingement upon this of the revival 
meeting, and the inevitable lynching. 
Necessarily servile, the blacks regard the 


problem as one of human dignity, and the 
whites, professing Christianity, regard 
the problem as one of white supremacy. 
No solider reconstruction of both sides 
has been made. 

Black Boy (1945), by Richard Wright, 
is really an autobiography, but since it 
takes both form and manner from the 
novel of adolescence, it is enough like a 
novel to be considered here. Better as a 
work of art than most of the actual 
novels of this type and much more con- 
vincing, this crude, powerful book tells 
the story of an exceptionally talented 
boy. As he is presented from within, 
Richard seems no different from any 
gifted white boy. Yet, born in the South, 
automatically subjected to brutality and 
segregation, he is denied all chance of 
fulfilling his promise. His growing fear 
and hatred of the whites, who persist in 
treating him not as individual Richard 
Wright but as collective Jim Crow, com- 
pel him to abandon a condition no hu- 
man being should accept. Escape to lit- 
eracy and then to the somewhat less in- 
tolerable North provides the climax of 
this moving book. 

But that the North holds no refuge for 
those who escape the South is the theme ~ 
of Ann Petry’s The Street (1946), a Har- . 
lem melodrama. The horror and hope- 
lessness of life in this dismal slum exceed 
that of any white slum, where rooms may 
be no better and garbage no worse, be- 
cause from a white slum the victim may 
hope to emerge; but around this black 
ghetto the color line serves the purpose 
of a barbed-wire fence. Trying her best, 
Lutie Johnson, a good woman, is defeat- 
ed by segregation and economic discrimi- 
nation. She preserves integrity; but the 
other persons of the story—the night- 
club proprietor, the whoremistress, and 
the janitor who has been too long in cel- 
lars—have lost their humanity. It is not 
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surprising that, according to Miss Petry, 
the ruling passion of Harlem is loathing 
of the whites who have imposed these 
conditions. 

The purpose of Nevil Shute in The 
Chequer Board (1947) is to demonstrate 
the brotherhood of man by proving that 
people are alike under their skins. To this 
end he employs an entertaining device: 
Jackie Turner, a colorless flour salesman, 
doomed to die within the year by a war 
wound, resolves to look up an English- 
man and an American Negro who shared 
his room in an English hospital. He finds 
the Englishman in Burma, happily mar- 
ried to a Burmese woman, and the Negro 
in England, happily married to an Eng- 
lishwoman. Although these extraordi- 
nary unions invite momentary astonish- 
ment, Jackie accepts them; for it is 
Shute’s contention that Englishmen lack 
the color prejudice which makes so many 
Americans appear uncivilized. His ac- 
count of the American Negro soldiers 
quartered in the English village seems to 
uphold his contention. Since the Negroes 
are perfect gentlemen, Englishmen ad- 
mire them, and, walking with them in the 
evening, Englishwomen love them. This 
idyll persists until a white American de- 
tachment arrives. The attempt of south- 
ern colonels to draw the color line in 
Britain is baffled, of course, by the liberal 
British. Shute’s thesis, however, would 
be more convincing if it were not that 
southern colonels are belatedly pursuing 
a British colonial tradition. 

Color prejudice in the British colonies 
is one of the subjects of Mr. On Loong 
(1947), by Robert Standish. Since all the 
aspects of racial interrelationship are 
concentrated in the British West Indies, 
Standish does not transgress the proba- 
bilities by his concentration of colors and 
their mixtures. His hero, a Chinese, mar- 
ries a girl who is part French, part Negro. 
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Despised by colonial whites and blacks 
alike, Mr. On Loong is too much like 
Confucius to care. Indifferent to color, 
he prefers, instead, virtue, kindliness, 
and industry. When he appoints an effi- 
cient Negro as manager of his shop, 
where whites also are employed, he asks: 
“Why is it that the world puts so much 
emphasis on race? It always seems to me 
that race is the least important thing.” 
Discouraged by this outrageous senti- 
ment, one of his white employees com- 
mits suicide, another loses her mind. One 
of Mr. On Loong’s English friends tries 
to make sense of this. People, he says, 
prefer labels to thought. They are unhap- 
py if they cannot label a man black, 
white, Jew, Gentile, Catholic, or Protes- 
tant and treat him accordingly. The Brit- 
ish planters, drinking planters’ punch 
stick to their labels, but, as if to confirm 
Nevil Shute, the Britons from England 
are as free from prejudice as, indeed, 
they are free at home from admixture of 
races. Mr. On Loong is invited to tea at 
the governor’s palace. 

The important point of this book, 
however, is not the fact of colonial prej- 
udice but the reason for it. In order to 
keep power in their hands and their 
pockets full the planters must keep 
Negroes ignorant and poor, dependent 
upon their employers for food and home. 
The result is a new kind of slavery to 
take the place of that abolished by law. 
As Mr. On Loong, Standish’s philoso- 
pher, surveys his island, he concludes 
that so-called race and religious problems 
are economic problems. People are not 
oppressed, segregated, or humiliated be- 
cause of the color of their skin or their 
kind of god. The struggle has always 
been between those who have wealth and 
those who, if left alone, might take it 
away. Color prejudice is the instrument 
of protection and its disguise. 
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Robert Standish states what these 
other novelists imply. It is no accident 
that Sinclair Lewis makes his Negro- 
haters the ruling class of the town, the 
bankers, lawyers, manufacturers, and 
businessmen. All are college graduates, 
members of exclusive clubs, and Repub- 
licans. The local vigilantes, who keep the 
Negroes in their place, would have little 
chance of success without the backing of 
the best people. One of the minor char- 
acters of Strange Fruit, who worries local 
Christians by his talk, sees ‘‘ ‘everybody 
gouging his living out of somebody 
beneath him—singing hymns as he 
gouges.’ ” In Black Boy Negroes are kept 
in their place in order to insure the sup- 
ply of underpaid labor. Every attempt 
by Richard to improve his position by 
learning a trade or by reading a book is 
met by violence or by threat of violence. 
In The Street the economic pressures are 
no less severe though differently applied. 
Segregation condemns the men of Har- 
lem to unemployment, servile employ- 
ment, or crime and the women to domes- 
tic labor. Forced to leave her home to 
support her unemployed husband and 
her child, Lutie Johnson loses both hus- 
band and child. In Nevil Shute’s Eng- 
land there is no color prejudice because 
Negroes do not constitute the supply of 
cheap labor. Caste prejudice, which 
serves the purpose of our color prejudice, 
attends to the laboring class. 

In northern cities of our country Jews 
seem a more immediate menace than 
other outsiders. Many of them are keen 
at business and in the professions. But, 
since their color is more or less satisfac- 
tory, they are handled more or less 
subtly. Instead of segregation there is 
restriction, and instead of violence there 
is talk. According to Gentleman’s Agree- 
ment the principal enemies of Jews are 
men of wealth and position, whom Miss 


Hobson symbolizes by the businessman 
from Detroit and by the inhabitants of 
Darien. Keeping Jews out of clubs, ho- 
tels, business offices, and professional 
schools may seem of small economic 
value; but the campaign of propaganda, 
carried on by innuendo and allusion, does 
almost as much damage to these poten- 
tial rivals as some gentlemen hope that 
it will. 

Focus (1945), by Arthur Miller, one of 
the best and most ironic of these best sell- 
ers, discloses a similar situation. The 
gentile hero is an artificial, but uninten- 
tional, Jew. It is his job, while hiring 
secretaries for a large New York corpora- 
tion, to exclude Jews. He is very good at 
it until, one day after he has bought a 
pair of glasses, his superiors notice that 
he looks like a Jew. After his resignation 
from a job he has held for twenty years, 
he almost despairs of finding other work; 
for every corporation to which he applies 
notices his unfortunate appearance. Fi- 
nally his neighbors in Queens notice it. 
Vigilantes, inflamed by a priest from 
Boston, throw garbage on his front lawn 
and, in a last effort to make him quit 
the neighborhood, offer physical vio- 
lence. Maturing under these blows, he 
takes sides with Mr. Finkelstein, a more 
genuine outsider, against the forces of 
prejudice. His cause, however, seems 
hopeless. Although the vigilantes are 
people of no importance, the money to 
back them comes from an anonymous 
but important source. 

One of the characters of Gwethalyn 
Graham’s Earth and High Heaven (1944) 
says of the central situation: “ ‘It’s a 
sort of drawing-room version of Abie’s 
Trish Rose .. . . brought up to date with 
the background of World War II.’” 
While true, this remark does insufficient 
justice to Miss Graham’s sensitive treat- 
ment of her theme. Marc Reiser is a 
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Jewish lawyer, and Erica Drake the 
daughter of a Montreal capitalist. Mr. 
Drake’s objections to their marriage 
summarize the usual arguments against 
outsiders—the question of clubs, hotels, 
friends, and the plight of the children— 
while leaving the fundamental objection 
unstated. It is notable that the preju- 
diced father symbolizes Canadian big 
business. 

Joseph, the hero of Arthur Koestler’s 
Thieves in the Night (1946), the best of 
these novels, leaves England because of 
English prejudice against Jews. Upon his 
arrival in Palestine, he discovers from liv- 
ing with them that Jews are not liked be- 
cause they are not likable. Centuries of 
homelessness, segregation, and persecu- 
tion have made them neurotic and 
strange. In Zionism he sees their cure. 
But Zion itself, he finds, is no Utopia. 
The communes of Jews are persecuted 
by Arabs, whose land the Jews have 
bought, and more subtly by the British, 
who try to appease the Arabs. Half Eng- 
lish and half Jewish, Joseph is in a posi- 
tion to see both sides. In his eyes the 
plight of the Zionists is not a matter of 
race or religion; for the Arabs are of simi- 
lar stock and, although they are of differ- 
ent faith, their objection to Jews is 
economic and national. The English, 
treating Jews with public-school super- 
ciliousness, prevent further immigration 
for political, economic, and strategic 
reasons. Palestine is the strategic center 
of the Empire; the Arabs are too power- 
ful to be ignored; and, although Koestler 
does not say so, the English need oil. 
What appears anti-Semitism, therefore, 
has nothing to do with Jews as Jews. 
They are intruders who must not be al- 
lowed to gain control of a valuable prop- 
erty. If the displaced victims of Hitler 
were permitted to enter Palestine, they 
would change it from desert to garden 


and from pesthole to hospital, but the 
local Arabs, though perhaps healthier 
and richer, would have no country and 
the British no pipe line. To many Jews, 
as to the Irish before them, violence 
seems the only suitable argument. Jo- 
seph, at last a member of the Stern gang, 
sees the Jewish problem as “the human 
predicament carried to its extreme.” He 
refers to exile, the spiritual condition of 
sensitive modern man, but his words 
may be applied with equal validity to the 
social condition of modern man. 
Sociologically it is a fine thing that 
this novel and the others on this theme 
have been best sellers. If many people are 
interested in the problems of prejudice 
and interracial relationships, the war ac- 
complished something besides the de- 
struction of Germany and the price of 
meat. It may not be too much to hope 
that someday we may add equality and 
fraternity for others to liberty for some. 
Sociologically exciting as this prospect 
must remain, it is aesthetically depress- 
ing. That so many right-minded people 
can buy, read, and presumably enjoy 
novels as thin and artistically trivial as 
Kingsblood Royal and Gentleman’s A gree- 
ment must mean that many of us, if not 
most of us, go to novels for information 
alone, not for aesthetic experience. What 
we demand of a novel is not what a novel 
can give—character, symbol, vision, and 
richness—but what can be had as well 
from the daily papers and, preferably, 
what already has been had from them. 
Moreover, we like to read novels which 
follow the pattern of their successful 
predecessors. Strange Fruit and Earth 
and High Heaven established the pattern 
we are concerned with. Our response to 
them was immediate and justifiable on 
more than humanitarian grounds. But, 
having enjoyed the effect, we demand the 
same stimulus for the same response until 
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novelists, realizing that the agitation of 
what is now a stock response is all they 
need attempt, proceed to agitate it with 
as little bother as possible. The resulting 
novel may be bad, but it will sell only if, 
keeping within the familiar limits of 
theme and treatment, it provokes a cus- 
tomary effect. 

The novel, as novel, depends upon 
character and form. The central charac- 
ter, objectified and separated from the 
author, must convince the reader of his 
independent reality. As symbol, the cen- 
tral character must be an adequate ex- 
pression of the author’s desire; he must 
also satisfy some desire of the time and, 
if he is to continue to live, some perma- 
nent human desire. The principal char- 
acters of Gentleman’s Agreement, for ex- 
ample, may correspond exactly to the 
author’s desire and more roughly to some 
present need, but they have no further 
value. Insufficiently created, they leave 
the reader with an abstraction, and their 
actions leave the reader with a thesis in- 
stead of drama. As for what Kenneth 
Burke calls form: a general problem is 
raised, desires of the reader are increased 
by repetition of the problem (the ap- 
pearance and reappearance of all vari- 
eties of anti-Semite), but the conclusion, 
particular and almost irrelevant, fails to 
satisfy the desire raised by the general 
problem and leaves the reader’s tensions 
unresolved. Incidental tensions, those 
unexpected yet inevitable sequences, 
those juxtapositions of the incongruous 
that constitute the surprise and mystery 
of art, are lacking. And so is eloquence, 
the texture of sound, image, rhythm, and 
intelligence that we call style. Gentle- 
man’s Agreement could be translated 
without loss of any quality to another lan- 
guage. Crudely it has stimulated a crude 
response to an intricate current problem. 


The style of Kingsblood Royal is richer, 
showing the fumbling hand of the old 
craftsman. The progress of the plot is 
syllogistic, and the climax, inevitable. 
But the illusion of reality, essential to the 
humanitarian novel, is incomplete. Al- 
though many of the episodes might have 
occurred, the concentration is improb- 
able and the selection preposterously 
tendentious. The most casual conversa- 
tion shouts the theme, and even the 
sodas are black and white. Instead of 
tragedy we are left with journalism and 
tract. It would be hard to think of re- 
reading this book. But to a work of art, 
whatever its immediate occasion, we can 
return again and again; for the symbol is 
universal and the form excites and satis- 
fies desires long after yesterday’s news- 


‘paper and all its weight of problems have 


been forgotten. 

The novels of Shute and Standish dif- 
fer from their American rivals in greater 
technical skill, detachment, and urbani- 
ty. Shute’s book approaches the smooth- 
ness of Maugham, and Standish’s the 
manner of Norman Douglas. Although 
apparently more civilized than the novels 
of Miss Hobson and Lewis, and, al- 
though better as novels, they are far from 
permanence. The subjective techniques 
of Focus and Strange Fruit, interesting in 
themselves, are excellently adapted to 
purpose. Both novels present solid char- 
acters and solidity of place. Both avoid 
the condition of tract. The same is true of 
Thieves in the Night and Earth and High 
Heaven. It would be comforting to think 
that these comparatively artistic best 
sellers were better sellers than their 
tractarian rivals; but I have no evidence 
to think that this is so. Novels are bought 
according to the pressure of publicity and 
the consequent desire to read what others 
read. Aside from this pressure and this 
suburban desire, the appeal of these com- 
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paratively artistic novels seems to have 
been the appeal of theme and not of art. 
However good, they are not good enough 
to disappoint the common expectation. 

The more or less rudimentary satisfac- 
tions of rudimentary requirements which 
compose a best seller bring to mind the 
works of art which in fairly recent times 
have employed the same theme. James 
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Joyce’s Ulysses, E. M. Forster’s Passage 
to India, and Gertrude Stein’s ‘‘Melanc- 
tha” were never best sellers; for they are 
too intricate, too indirect, and too pro- 
found to agitate a stock response. But if 
the future recalls our interracial prob- 
lems, it will recall them by re-reading 
Ulysses rather than by disinterring 
Gentleman’s Agreement. 


Tristram and the Angels 


LODWICK HARTLEY? 


Tx personal reputation of many a 
figure in eighteenth-century literature 
has long been a more alluring subject for 
attack than his literary reputation. 
Pope, warmly called the “wicked wasp of 
Twickenham” in his own day, has not 
escaped in ours such an epithet as that of 
the late Lytton Strachey, who saw him as 
a fiendish monkey ladling boiling oil on 
passers-by. Boswell’s incontinence in 
matters of wine and women and his lack 
of the more obvious social and intellec- 
tual graces have gained long-term cre- 
dence for Lord Macaulay’s glib antilogy 
that he wrote a great book because he 
was a great fool. A contemporary schol- 
ar has described Gibbon as a “little, 
gouty, fat, puckerfaced manikin, with a 
hole for a mouth, too elegant of raiment 
and manners, constantly tapping his 
snuff-box, nervously conscious of fame 
that physically he could not live up to.” 
Thackeray turned a full broadside on 
Sterne, finding him vain, witty, wicked, 
and false and attaching to him such 
epithets as “coward,” ‘“mountebank,”’ 
and “old scamp.” Pope’s right to be 
called a poet, it is true, still challenges 

* Head of the English department at North Caro- 
lina State College, Raleigh, N.C. 


argument. On the other hand, few have 
questioned the judgment that the Life of 
Johnson is the greatest English biogra- 
phy, that the Decline and Fall of the 
Roman Empire is the greatest historical 
work in the language, and that Tristram 
Shandy, though sui generis, is one of the 
brightest gems of English prose. 

“It has become a commonplace and 
almost a necessity,” wrote Saintsbury at 
the end of the last century, “to make up 
for praising Sterne’s genius by damning 
his character.” The assertion states ac- 
curately a dichotomy and a dilemma, 
both of which have vexed biographical 
and critical scholarship on Sterne for al- 
most two centuries. In the background of 
this tradition of ‘“‘divided duty” lie, 
albeit unwittingly, the notes of Cole- 
ridge, who in the midst of his illuminat- 
ing commentary admitted that Sterne’s 
licentiousness seemed deliberate and 
casual, producing ‘“‘a sort of dallying 
with the devil.’’ There was a fatal facility 
in the phrase—so much so, in fact, that 
the devil thus so ingenuously introduced 
becomes in the famous essay of Thack- 
eray (bolstered by the disapprobation of 
Dr. Johnson and Oliver Goldsmith) the 
“latent corruption,” the “hint as of an 
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impure presence” that raised its leering 
head on every page of Sterne’s novels. 
Once admitted to Eden, the devil became 
an established tenant. In spite of the 
patent unfairness of Thackeray’s attack, 
until recent years its influence has been 
plainly discernible, at least in so far as it 
set the fashion for giving full credit to 
Sterne’s prurience. Walter Bagehot, 
H. D. Traill, Sir Leslie Stephen, Charles 
Whibley, and Dr. George Saintsbury 
were all more or less in the tradition; nor 
did Professor Cross step far aside in the 
first edition of his great life. 

How far the pendulum has swung in 
the last two decades may be seen in the 
statement made in 1935 by Professor 
Lewis Perry Curtis to the effect that 
Sterne’s faults “‘once set down to the 
score of wickedness” seem now “little 
more than foibles”*—a position partially 
explained and partially corroborated by 
Mrs. Woolf’s prior contention that our 
age objects not so much to Sterne’s im- 
morality as to his sentimentality.’ If 
Professor Curtis’ point of view reduces 
the devil to asort of Puck, the next logical 
move is to win Sterne to the side of the 
angels. Herbert Read had already made 
a step in that direction in a brilliantly 
provocative essay published in 1927 in 
the Times Literary Supplement. In 1939 
W. B. C. Watkins’ did a more thorough 
job—in fact, so good a job that it can 
hardly go unnoticed in any future 
evaluation of Sterne. In 1945 appeared 
two short biographies: one by Thom- 
as Yoseloff,® whose enthusiasm for 


2 Lewis Perry Curtis (ed.), Letters of Laurence 
Sterne (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1935), In- 
trod. 

3 Virginia Woolf (ed.), A Sentimental Journey 
(“World’s Classics” [New York, 1928]), Introd. 

‘Included also in Read’s The Sense of Glory 
(New York: Harcourt Brace, 1930). 

5 “Yorick Revisited” in Perilous Balance (Prince- 
ton: Princeton University Press, 1939). 


making his subject an angel is limited 
only by lack of sufficient scholarly equip- 
ment to devise a good case; and the other 
by Peter Quennell,’ who does little or no 
special pleading and who gives a far more 
conservative and sound performance. 

I have spoken of biographical and 
critical studies indiscriminately for the 
simple reason that critical studies of 
Sterne have to be biographical and 
biographical studiés have to be critical. 
Herein lies another aspect of the dilem- 
ma, the ramifications of which make the 
final portrait of Sterne almost as hard to 
achieve as the final portrait of Hamlet. 
(The fact that Sterne chose the role of 
the court jester Yorick rather than that 
of the melancholy prince does not lessen 
our ultimate confusion.) 

Saintsbury’s statement suggests that 
there are in a sense two Sternes. First, 
there is the objective Sterne—‘“‘the man 
Sterne” (as Dr. Johnson put it with char- 
acteristic bluntness) known by John 
Hall-Stevenson, Elizabeth Lumley, Dr. 
Jaques Sterne, Philip Harland, Stephen 
Croft, Garrick, Boswell, Johnson, War- 
burton, Diderot, Suard. Then there is 
(for want of a better term) the “‘subjec- 
tive” Sterne who permeates Tristram 
Shandy, the Sermons, and A Sentimental 
Journey. Naturally, the two are not the 
same, and yet they are. They meet, 
coalesce, and divide again. It does not 
help much to say that Sterne is the hero 
of his novels and that he is his own best 
biographer. The two statements are at 
once corroborative and contradictory. 
If the real Sterne is difficult to find in the 
objective facts of his life, where can he be 
found in his literary productions? Is he 
Yorick—the ungainly, jest-loving, kind- 

*A Fellow of Infinite Jest (New York: Prentice- 
Hall, 1945). 


7 “Sterne” in The Profane Virtues (New York: 
Viking Press, 1945). 
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ly cleric who undoubtedly furnishes an 
index to the way in which Sterne at the 
beginning of his literary career would 
have liked to be regarded? Is he Tris- 
tram—the author of the “‘Opinions”’ and 
much more of a real character than most 
critics have allowed him to be? Is he 
Uncle Toby—onre of the most lovable 
characters in all English fiction and a suf- 
ficiently redemptive symbol of “moral 
good” to atone for numerous sins and 
indiscretions? Is he Trim? Is he Mr. 
Walter Shandy? Or is he all of them? We 
can feel safe in saying only that he is not 
Dr. Slop, Didius, Eugenius, Obadiah, or 
Mrs. Sterne. 

To obfuscate rather than to clarify the 
central problem there is also the Sterne 
of the letters which, thanks to the crimi- 
nal prudence of the Reverend . John 
Botham, who burned many of them, and 
the unscrupulousness of Lydia Sterne, 
who mutilated them by her editing, will 
never tell the full story—Professor 
Curtis’ excellent and definitive edition 
notwithstanding. Even had the letters 
come down to us unburned and unmuti- 
lated, some of the basic problems would 
have remained. Such is the extent of 
Sterne’s self-consciousness that even in 
his letters he is rarely caught off guard. 
It will be remembered that he kept a 
letter-book for his most worthy efforts 
and that he could plagiarize from himself 
with some of the same ease with which 
he borrowed from such a handy volume 
as The Anatomy of Melancholy. 


There is still the Sterne of the local 
legends—an unclerical figure, indeed, 
who is openly disliked by his parish- 
ioners, who argues with his ecclesiastical 
uncle about a favorite mistress, who is 
caught by his wife while he is in bed with 
a maid, who delays on his way to church 
to shoot birds, and who does numerous 
other eccentric and unbecoming things. 
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Dr. Saintsbury has argued cogently 
against the authority of John Croft, the 
most facile perpetrator of legend or libel; 
but some of the stories still remain to 
color the final appraisal. 

So far as biography is concerned, 
Walter Bagehot certainly took the 
easiest course when he wrote: 

The life of Sterne was of the very simplest 
sort. He was a Yorkshire clergyman, and lived 
for the most part a sentimental, questionable, 
jovial life in the country. He was a queer parson, 
according to our notions; but in those days 
there were many queer parsons. Late in life he 
wrote a book or two, which gave him access to 
London society; and then he led a still more 
questionable and unclerical life at the edge of 
the great world. After that he died in some- 
thing like distress, and leaving his family in 
something like misery.® 


This may have been an effective argu- 
ment against the padding in that “long, 
bad book,” Percy Fitzgerald’s pioneering 
biography; at the same time it is hardly a 
satisfactory way to brush off biographi- 
cal problems. (Bagehot, it will not be 
forgotten, had some admirably sensible 
things to say about the “‘book or two” 
that Sterne wrote.) The very complexity 
of Sterne makes him one of the most 
fascinating of all eighteenth-century 
figures; and we are entitled to resent any 
oversimplification of his character or his 
genius. 

The most persistent charges against 
Sterne’s personal character have been 
summarized by Professor James A. 
Work: “‘With justice it may be said that 
he was unstable, impious, unchaste both 
in body and in mind—a trying husband 
and a heteroclite priest.”’® Specifically in 
matters involving his religion and his 
intellectual capacity, Bagehot stated 

® Walter Bagehot, Literary Studies (“Everyman” 
ed. [New York, 1916]), IT, 94. 


9 James A. Work (ed.), The Life and Opinions of 
Tristram Shandy, Gentleman (New York: Odyssey 
Press, 1940), p. xliv. 
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that though Sterne went into the 
church, his sermons contained “not a 
single Christian sentiment’; De Froe 
contended that Sterne had no religion 
and no God;** Sir Leslie Stephen not only 
allowed him no positive merits of char- 
acter but also no moral, political, or 
philosophical interests; Saintsbury cred- 
ited him with no real greatness as a 
humorist; Cross has regarded him as in- 
capable of “moods of high seriousness,” 
calling him a “humorist pure and simple, 
and nothing else’; and more recently 
Professor Work has asserted that his 
rational faculties were “not strong” and 
that he had a “‘scrap-book mind." 
Read’s revolutionary essay attempts 
to counter both the charge of impiety 
and that of lack of intellectual serious- 
ness. ‘He was in reality,” the essay con- 
tends, “a writer with a purpose, a moral 
preceptor, a subtle intelligence that 
masked beneath his humor and licen- 
tiousness the kindly philanthropy of his 
age—the age of Shaftesbury and Hutche- 
son.” In “The Abuses of Conscience,” 
the sermon inserted in Tristram Shandy, 
Sterne regards conscience (Read points 
out) as moral sensibility—achieving 
something like the virtuoso identification 
of the Good and the Beautiful. The critic 
further accepts at its face value Sterne’s 
statement to Suard regarding the foun- 
dation of his “originality,” namely, daily 
reading in the Old Testament and the 
constant study of Locke. Finally, he 
erects a logical defense of Sterne’s senti- 
mentality, a favorite subject of attack 
since Thackeray depicted Sterne per- 
petually “blubbering” in his library. 


© A. de Froe, Laurence Sterne and His Novels 
Studied in the Light of Modern Psychology (Gro- 
ningen, 1925), p. 32. 

"! Op. cit., p. xxiii; see also Rudolph Maack, Lau- 
rence Sterne im Lichte seiner Zeit (Hamburg, 1936), 
passim. 


Sterne’s sentimentality, Mr. Read ex- 
plains, was an outgrowth of Locke’s ex- 
planation of knowledge as the product of 
sensation or reflection and, strictly 
speaking, has no relation to the degener- 
ated modern definition of the word as 
denoting “extreme stages of emotional 
deliquescence.”” He admits in Tristram 
Shandy and A Sentimental Journey senti- 
mental passages in the modern sense but 
maintains that Sterne saves himself 
“either by a perfect control of expres- 
sion....or, more remarkably by a 
sudden humorous recovery.” 

The defense of Sterne’s moral purpose 
is courageous. It would be more convinc- 
ing if the counterargument were not so 
simple. If one remembers the spiritual 
vacuity to which “benevolist” philoso- 
phy led, one may wonder whether echo- 
ing Shaftesbury (whose ideas were the 
common property of almost every liter- 
ate person in the mid-eighteenth cen- 
tury) is either very virtuous or very intel- 
ligent, or whether it really argues any 
kind of serious moral purpose. It is 
doubtful that the history of real moral 
improvement in the century—at least in 
so far as moral improvement found ex- 
pression in such actions as freeing slaves, 
relieving the poor, and reforming prisons 
and penal codes—owned anything of 
value to a kind of philosophy that pro- 
duced the “social tear” rather than social 
action. (One remembers Sterne’s amus- 
ing but asthenic antislavery bit in 
Tristram Shandy.) Again, when one takes 
seriously Sterne’s own statements about 
his moral purpose, one must also give 
him credit for saying with the same de- 
gree of seriousness that he wrote to be 
famous. There is still another danger in 
an attempt to make Sterne a moralist: 
ironically enough, it makes less secure 
his reputation as an artist. “The greatest 
poet,” said Walt Whitman, “does not 
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moralize or make applications of morals 
—he knows the soul.” 

A more thoroughgoing, and _ulti- 
mately a sounder, defense of Sterne is 
that of Watkins. “‘Superficially consid- 
ered,”’ writes Watkins, “Sterne seems to 
have much in common with Swift and 
Johnson—his lifelong disease, his love of 
society, partly as an escape from melan- 
choly, his devotion to la bagatelle, his 
dependence on women, his essential 
loneliness—without any of their power 
of personality, any of their hidden 
depths.” It is the “hidden depths” that 
Watkins sets out to plumb in an author 
who “deliberately cultivated illusion and 
gaiety in order to fence against the evils 
of the world.” Serious thought, the argu- 
ment runs, should not be denied to the 
gay optimism of Tristram Shandy be- 
cause it is more easily apparent in the 
bitter pessimism of Gulliver’s Travels. 
Watkins follows Read in emphasizing 
Sterne’s belief in the innate goodness of 
man, his conviction that the principal 
spirit of the universe is joy, and his pur- 
pose of brotherly love and benevolence. 
But his approach is rather to demon- 
strate that Sterne’s intellectual worth has 
been undervalued than to make him out 
a moralist; hence, he is on safer ground 
than Read was. 

Again going somewhat further than 
Read, Watkins finds in Locke the real 
basis for Sterne’s religious belief—a be- 
lief founded rather on the evidence 
of God in his emotions and senses than 
on any rational proof of the Deity. 
Sterne, not infrequently splicing Locke 
and the Bible, we are told, “found the 
truth of Christian religion revealed not 
only in God’s word, but in himself’: 

O great sENsorIUM of the world! [runs an 
illustrative passage cited from A Sentimental 
Journey| which vibrates if a hair of our head 


but fall upon the ground, in the remotest desert 
of thy creation. 


The “revelation” is a delicate one, in- 
deed—hardly an apocalyptic vision. 
And one wonders whether Sterne is not 
up to his candid purpose of educing 
rather than revealing something, or even 
whether he is not achieving a delicious 
reductio ad absurdum. 

The defense of Sterne’s sentimentality 
is based upon an argument that, though 
his novels are at times openly and incon- 
testably sentimental, most of the senti- 
mental passages even in A Sentimental 
Journey (where Mrs. Woolf has cast 
serious doubts on the sincere tenderness 
of the author’s heart) are poised deli- 
cately between irony and seriousness. 
One must understand (says Watkins) 
Sterne’s fascination for equivocation: the 
border line between the comic and the 
serious, tears and laughter, the real and 
the fantastic, and (one should add) the 


good and the evil. He is akin to Shake-. 


speare, the critic proceeds, in deep sym- 
pathy for human beings and hatred of 
cruelty in any form and is completely 
incapable of the malignity of the Au- 
gustan wits. (Whether Dr. John Burton 
and the Bishop of Gloucester would have 
agreed with the latter contention is a 
reasonable question. But perhaps there 
is nothing malignant in creating a Dr. 
Slop and in “‘splashing” a bishop!) 

The remainder of the defense involves 
the intellectual basis of Sterne’s art and 
goes far to disprove any idea that an 
empty-headed sentimentalist or a mere 
“scrap-book mind” could have produced 
Tristram Shandy and A Sentimental 
Journey. The inventor of the “‘stream of 
consciousness method”’ (an adaptation of 
an another idea from Locke) becomes in 
Watkins’ critique a psychological novel- 
ist of such stature as to make Richardson 
look painfully amateurish: 

No other English novelist has ever portrayed 


with such delicate skill the very nerve centers of 
the brain and spinal cord, the raising or lowering 
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of blood pressure, the instinctive muscular 
reaction to mental and emotional agitation— 
in short, the intimate relation and interaction 
between body and mind. And no one until Proust 
has equalled him.” 


The essay has an ingenious, if not wholly 
acceptable, explanation of Sterne’s treat- 
ment of time and a most illuminating dis- 
cussion of Sterne’s exquisite mastery of 
the dramatic technique. 

In conclusion, Watkins insists that 
there is too close an integration of 
Sterne’s art and his beliefs to consider 
him merely an artist or a humorist, find- 
ing in him “elements of real tragedy and 
an underlying seriousness which explain 
the profundity of his greatest comedy.” 
The use of Sterne’s art to defend his char- 
acter is a brilliant stroke. Because it ulti- 
mately involves a twisting of logic, it 
cannot be completely satisfactory. But it 
also cannot be denied value. Sterne as- 
suredly did not write great books be- 
cause he was a great fool or a heteroclite 
parson. 

Yoseloff’s “popular biography” is an 
attempt to retell the story of Sterne in 
the best possible light. The first conten- 
tion of the biographer is that we should 
consider the author of Tristram Shandy 
not through a “Victorian haze” but 
in the light of his period and our own. 
The position is eminently valid; but 
it unfortunately sends Yoseloff off joust- 
ing with Victorian straw men (we are 
never told exactly who they are) when 
he might have been about more im- 
portant business. The book is full of 
enthusiasm; and, if enthusiasm for 
Sterne is in itself a virtue, we should not 
be too hard on its glaring faults. Since it 
is admittedly not written for scholars, it 
might plead immunity from scholarly 
criticism. On the other hand, there is no 
better. reason for misleading the man 
who picks up a book for recreational 


"Op. cit., p. 142. 


reading than for misleading the student. 
Although A Fellow of Infinite Jest avoids 
too many glaring errors of fact, it is so 
full of errors in implication as to become 
a sort of reductio ad absurdum of the new 
attitude toward Sterne. 

Yoseloff’s fatal and most obvious 
shortcoming is the fact that he trusted to 
his own perception rather than to the 
established body of research around his 
subject. Although he has read Cross, he, 
amazingly enough, prefers to cite from 
Fitzgerald. There is no indication that he 
has ever seen Curtis’ edition of the let- 
ters, without which it is impossible to 
write any kind of biographical study. 
Most of the rest of the easily accessible 
scholarship he has ignored, preferring, 
as we are told on the book jacket, to read 
Sterne at the races! 

Nor can the biographer’s perception 
be trusted far. One of his theories, for 
example, is that Sterne’s anti-Catholic 
bias was occasioned by the fact that 
Kitty Fourmantelle and her mother were 
refugees from Catholic France. He places 
the sole blame on Hall-Stevenson for 
directing Sterne’s reading into “unholy 
channels.” He pictures Sterne “prepar- 
ing”’ for his Master’s degree at Oxford as 
if he were a graduate student at Colum- 
bia University and sitting “late over a 
bottle of good wine”’ with Kitty, as if the 
two lovers were something out of F. Scott 
Fitzgerald. He sees a remarkable devel- 
opment after the fracas with Dr. Jaques 
that made Sterne “a man who had suf- 
fered” and gave him “sympathy for the 
oppressed.” In discussing some of the 
“indecencies” of Tristram Shandy he 
gets himself into such moral and logical 
confusion as to say: 

So, while these indecencies are in most in- 
stances forgivable and in some cases add to 


the book, still Sterne recognized them as such 
and deliberately included them."3 


3 Op. cit., p. 116. 
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The same logical confusion persists in the 
discussion of Sterne’s sentimentalism as 
“a thrillingly delicious orgy of emotion— 
always on an intellectual level.’’ In sum- 
mary he tells us that as a man of the 
church, “Sterne fulfilled his duties be- 
yond the slightest reproach .. . . and to 
the last he was conscientious in the per- 
formance of his work.”’ Finally, he gives 
the most unusual explanation on record 
for attacks on Sterne’s books: 

If his work was unpopular with prudes and 
moralists, it was because Sterne spoke of the 
follies and foibles of his age with a too-distinct 
clarity." 

One turns with relief to Peter Quen- 
nell’s “partial portrait,” an urbane and 
beautifully poised performance that may 
be read with interest by layman and 
scholar alike. 

Quennell acknowledges indebtedness 
to Cross alone, but it is apparent that he 
has read and used much of the recent 
scholarship. Happily conscious of no 
necessity for defending Sterne, he rightly 
devotes his effort to understanding him. 
Full credit is given to Sterne’s ancestry 
and parentage (as Tristram Shandy sug- 
gests) for the peculiarity of his nature. 
Roger Sterne bulks rather larger than he 
has heretofore done in _ biographical 
studies: 

....it was to be just his father’s qualities 
[Quennell writes]—kindliness, guilelessness and 
humour, a sort of inbred, instinctive dandyism 
of thought and movement, exaggerated by a 
strain of individual oddity—that the novelist 
would exalt on the wings of the written word 
and from which he would constitute his personal 
code of feeling and imagining.'s 

He also sees how the legend of Sterne’s 
father finds rich expression in Uncle 
Toby. The biographer is on more original 
and also more dubious ground when he 
attributes (in a somewhat gingerly man- 
ner, it is true) the most exaggerated 
aspects of Sterne’s emotionalism to “the 
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remorse he felt because he was both 
ashamed of and disliked by his mother.” 
Quennell is not won over to the belief 
that Sterne is a serious thinker. He ac- 
knowledges the difficulty and the at- 
tendant danger of pointing out a ruling 
characteristic of the novelist’s mind, 
finding it “speculative, restless, im- 
patient of restraint, passionately en- 
amoured of words and devoted to the 
pursuit of ideas, but apt to pursue them 
rather for their appeal to the imagina- 
tion than for their claims upon the intel- 
lect.”” Again, contra Read and Watkins, 
he is inclined to regard Sterne as the high 
priest of sentimentality, at once indulg- 
ing in and founding a cult of “lachry- 
mose divagation.”’ At the same time he 
can regard the novelist as showing to the 
world, for the most part, a face that was 
humorous and cynical, “with a sardonic 
smile wrinkling his consumptive cheeks.”’ 
If he sees the sentimentality in his sub- 
ject, he refuses to indulge in sentimental- 
ity about him. He does not admit, for 
example, that Sterne’s devotion to Lydia 
should be chalked up to his credit. “In 
common with many selfish men,’ he 
writes, ‘Sterne was a devoted father.” 
Although Quennell is willing to admit 
that Tristram Shandy often makes dif- 
ficult reading, he cannot fail to arrive at 
the universally adopted conclusion that 
A Sentimental Journey is a supreme 
minor masterpiece. His summary com- 
ment on the novel is significant in reflect- 
ing his final opinion of both Sterne and 
his work: 
.... the book is the work of a humanist in the 
truest sense of the word, who makes his “true 
dimension” the capacity and mind of man, who 
loves life, welcomes experience, and has not 
yet lost all his faith in the infinite possibilities 
of human nature.” 


Concerning the criticism of his own 
day, Sterne remarked: “One half of the 
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town abuse my work as bitterly, as the 
other half cry it up to the skies—the best 
is, they abuse and buy it.” The danger in 
which the novelist stands today is that 
he may be praised but not bought and 
read. Tristram Shandy is still as delight- 
ful as ever to discerning readers; but in 
our time, one must concede, it has be- 
come something like a novelist’s novel or 
a scholar’s novel, depending upon a “‘fit 
audience though few.” To the layman it 
too often represents, in Bagehot’s phrase, 
“a sort of antediluvian fun” not worth 
the difficulty involved. And even A 
Sentimental Journey is not so widely read 


as it deserves to be. The lively revival of 
critical and biographical interest in 
Sterne is all to the good. It is still possible 
to see the Yorkshire vicar in the role of 
Faust, selling his soul to the devil for the 
literary fame that came with such amaz- 
ing abundance. But one may never know 
whether the drama should have a Mar- 
lovian or a Goethean conclusion. The 
eternal question mark thus posed makes 
all the more intriguing the pursuit of an 
interpretation in the novels, in the ser- 
mons, in the letters, and in the facts of 
his life. 


Nethardt’s Epic of the West 


ROGER PENN CUFF" 


J OHN G. NEIHARDT, Nebraska’s poet 
laureate, has devoted the major portion 
of his career as a writer to composing a 
five-part epic dealing with pioneering, 
exploring, trading, and fighting in the 
West. With the publication of The Song 
of Jed Smith, the cycle of Neihardt’s 
poems of the West was complete. In their 
sequence as narratives, the five poems 
are: The Song of Three Friends, 1919; 
The Song of Hugh Glass, 1915; The Song 
of Jed Smith, 1941; The Song of the In- 
dian Wars, 1925; and The Song of the 
Messiah, 1935. 

Neihardt’s interest in the West as a 
source of material for epic poetry almost 
certainly arose from the deep impression 
he received when at the age of six years 
he viewed the flooded Missouri River at 
Kansas City. This early experience gave 
Neihardt a lasting love for the mighty 

* Associate professor of English, Central Michi- 
gan College, Mount Pleasant, Mich. 


*John G. Neihardt, The Song of Hugh Glass 
(New York, 1915), Note, p. vii. 


Missouri. When he later became ac- 
quainted with epic poetry and when he 
gained a wide knowledge of the region 
through which the river flows, he decided 
to write an epic of the West. As early as 
1908 he thought that he might sometime 
write poetry about the Missouri and con- 
tiguous lands. In that year he made a 
voyage down the river from Fort Benton, 
Montana, to become acquainted with the 
scenes along the shores.’ In 1913 he be- 
gan composing The Song of Hugh Glass, 
the first volume of the published epic.‘ 

While Neihardt was a student in the 
Nebraska Normal College, 1894-97, the 
predecessor of the Nebraska State Col- 
lege in Wayne, he discovered his liking 
for the heroic couplet as a verse form,’ 
and this is the measure used throughout 

3 Ibid., p. viii. 

4In the Preface (written in 1924) to The Song of 


the Indian Wars, Neihardt stated that he had been 
working on the cycle for eleven years. 

5 Howard Owen Erickson, “Neihardt Burned 
Own Manuscripts for Years,” Omaha (Neb.) World- 
Herald, February 21, 1926. 
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his epic cycle. By the time he was 
fifteen he had written as practice work 
two epic poems, “The Wizard of the 
Wind” and “Tlingilla: An Epic of the 
Stone Age,” both of which he eventually 
burned as juvenilia. By the time he was 
nineteen, he had composed about one 
hundred and fifty stanzas of a third epic, 
“The Twilight Gods.’”® In his experi- 
mental work with the epic he had shown 
an aptitude for writing long poems. 

For more than a quarter of a century, 
1913-41, Neihardt devoted his creative 


' effort chiefly to writing five narrative 


poems. Their total length exceeds that of 
the Aeneid. Once the poet had begun to 
write the epic cycle, seldom did he turn 
aside from his main task to produce 
lyrics or any other type of literature. 

The plan of his western epic is large. 
The poet wished to preserve the heroic 
mood of the pioneers. The theme is the 
conquest of the Indians of the western 
plains by the pioneers as the frontier was 
being pushed toward the Pacific. The 
time of the action is from 1822 to 1890,’ 
the period of the American fur trade, of 
western exploration, and of the Sioux 
wars, terminating in the Battle of the 
Wounded Knee Creek in South Dakota. 
The scene is the whole West, from Mexi- 
co to Canada and from St. Louis to the 
Pacific Coast.* 

Originally, the poet planned to have 
five volumes in the series.? By 1924, when 
he wrote the Preface for The Song of the 
Indian Wars, he intended to write six 
epic poems; in 1925 he still had the same 
plan;"® and in 1926, Erickson said that 

‘Julius T. House, John G. Neihardt: Man and 
Poet (Wayne, Neb., 1920), pp. 11, 16. 


7 Neihardt, The Song of the Indian Wars (New 
York, 1925), Preface, p. 7. 

8 Ibid., The Song of Three Friends (New York, 
1919), Note, p. viii. 
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the final volumes of the cycle would be 
The Song of Jed Smith and ‘““The Song of 
the Great Migrations.”"* The second of 
these two poems has not been written. 
By 1938, Neihardt had returned to his 
original plan of having the epic cycle 
consist of only five volumes.’* The po- 
ems as they now stand, whether or not 
the poet may yet write “The Song of the 
Great Migrations,”’ may be evaluated as 
an epic cycle. 

The Song of Three Friends is a tragedy 
of jealousy’s destroying the friendship 
that has existed among three boon com- 
panions—Will Carpenter, of Saxon line- 
age; Mike Fink, of Irish descent; and 
Frank Talbeau, of Norman ancestry. 
All three are members of the Ashley and 
Henry expeditions up the Missouri in 
behalf of the fur trade. The time is 1822 
and 1823. The action occurs in Montana 
and in the two Dakotas. The friendship 
is destroyed by jealousy over a half- 
breed Indian girl. The characterization, 
the description, and the stirring narra- 
tive movement of this poem are excel- 
lent. 

The Song of Hugh Glass tells the story 
of an elderly frontier hunter and trapper 
who was one of General William H. 
Ashley’s men in the exploring expedition 
of 1823. The time is from the autumn of 
1823 to the winter of 1824. The setting 
includes Montana, Wyoming, the Dako- 
tas, and Nebraska. The story deals with 
Glass’s being wounded by a bear; with 
his being deserted by two young com- 
rades who had been assigned to the duty 
of remaining with him until either his 
death or his recovery; with his heroic 

* Frank Luther Mott, “The Devotion of John G. 
Neihardt,”” Bookman, LXII (September, 1925), 80. 

™ Loc. cit. 


2 John Selby, “Poet Is Hammering Out Epic at 
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crawl of about one hundred miles, de- 
spite hunger, thirst, pain, a limp leg, and 
a sense of having been betrayed; with his 
recovery and his wide search for Jamie, 
whom he supposed to be the chief of- 
fender; and with his reconciliation to 
Jamie on finding this young man in an 
Indian camp in Montana, truly remorse- 
ful and seriously ill. The story and the 
description contained in this poem are 
memorable. ‘The dramatic attempt of 
Glass to save his life is narrated with a 
realism richly vivid. 

The Song of Jed Smith narrates ex- 
ploits of Jedediah Strong Smith, who ex- 
plored the region between the Wasatch 
Mountains and the Sierra Nevadas and 
who led the first group of American 
pioneers that entered California from the 
east. At thirty-two years of age he was 
killed by the Comanche Indians when he 
was conducting a wagon caravan along 
the Santa Fé Trail. The poem character- 
izes Smith as a man who took pride in his 
personal appearance, had great physical 
strength, read the Scriptures, stood 
firmly for ethical principles, and had 
great ability to inspire others. The time 
covered by the action is from February, 
1824, to May, 1831. The scene of the ex- 
plorations traced by the poem includes 
Utah, Wyoming, New Mexico, Cali- 
fornia, Oregon, Idaho, and Montana. 
The story is told as the reminiscences of 
men who had been companions of Smith, 
reminiscences uttered around a campfire 
in the valley of Green River in 1838, 
seven years after Jed’s death. The ac- 
counts of the failure of Smith and his 
men to find a short route across the 
Sierras and of the traversing of the 
Mojave and the Great Salt Lake deserts 
are highly realistic. 

The Song of the Indian Wars deals 
with the final struggle between the In- 
dians and the white men for the herds of 


buffalo, for the control of the region from 
the Missouri to the Pacific.'? The story 
begins in 1866 with the holding of a treaty 
council at Fort Laramie and ends in 
1877 with the death of Chief Crazy Horse 
at Fort Robinson. The fighting takes 
place in Wyoming, Montana, Colorado, 
Oklahoma, and South Dakota. The poem 
gives memorable pictures of western 
plains, soldiers’ camps, and Indian vil- 
lages. It presents Indian oratory and 
Indian fighting on an epic scale.'4 The 
Sioux chief’s speech, spoken when he is 
dying, is dignified, restrained, and effec- 
tive. The characters are realistically por- 
trayed. Both the Indian and the white 
warriors are heroic. 

The Song of the Messiah tells of the 
Sioux uprising of 1890 and of the reli- 
gious fanaticism that led to this uprising. 
The scene is laid in South Dakota. The 
time is from 1887 to 1890. Five Sioux 
Indians, having been sent by their tribe 
to obtain information concerning a new 
leader, bring back enthusiastic reports. 
These messengers have been convinced 
that Jesus, the Messiah, has returned to 
earth to be the deliverer of the Indians 
from the encroachments of the white 
men. Various tribes and their chiefs 
adopt certain fanatical practices such as 
the ghost dance. Finally, the Sioux In- 
dians flee into the Bad Lands and are 
defeated at the Battle of Wounded 
Knee, the only important engagement of 
the Messiah War. True to his usual 
method, Neihardt’s treatment of the 
Sioux outbreak and of the last important 
Indian battle is vividly realistic. 

The most important contribution that 
Neihardt has made to literature seems 
clearly to be his epics. He is at his best as 
a teller of stories. He is the first poet 

ts Neihardt, The Song of the Indian Wars, 
Preface, p. 8 
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who has attempted to write a real epic of 
the West. The subject matter seems 
suited to epic treatment. Hunters, 
trappers, explorers, and fighting men can 
be heroic. 

Though critics have somewhat dis- 
agreed in their appraisals of the epic 
quality of the cycle, Neihardt’s poetry 
has numerous excellences. The narrative 
poems may have too much description, 
philosophy, rhetorical finish, and analy- 
sis of mental states. The late Harriet 
Monroe esteemed the poetry as some- 
what too smooth and pretty to har- 
monize well with the wild-and-woolly 
western pioneering."® The hunters and 


*s Harriet Monroe, “What of Mr. Neihardt?” 
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trappers and Indians may use a diction 
that too closely resembles that of poets 
and professors. On the other hand, the 
merits of these poems probably outweigh 
the defects. To both history and geogra- 
phy Neihardt is faithful. The language of 
the poems is clear and musica]. Many of 
the lines are genuinely beautiful. The 
poetry is rich in vivid similes and meta- 
phors, realistic characterization and set- 
ting, and restrained emotional power. 
The pageantry is picturesque. Neihardt 
has performed a large task well and has 
accomplished his purpose of helping to 
prevent some heroic characters from 
being forgotten. He has preserved the 
epic mood of nineteenth-century Amer- 
ica. 


E.. A. Robinson’s Camelot 


RICHARD CROWDER’ 


Taery years have passed since Rob- 
inson’s first excursion into Camelot 
(Merlin, 1917). The other two Arthurian 
poems followed within a decade (Lance- 
lot, 1920; Tristram, 1927). This study re- 
considers the judgments of Robinson’s 
fellow-poets regarding these three po- 
ems, not looking at each poem chrono- 
logically, as the poets unavoidably did in 
their reviews, but, from a more distant 
vantage point, observing them as a 
group. In such a revaluation it is neces- 
sary to determine the principal trend of 
the criticism, to refute some observa- 
tions, to support and expand others, and 
to point out certain omissions. Most of 
the comments of the poet-critics were 
focused on four aspects of Robinson’s 
poems: the characters, the qualities of 


* Assistant professor of English, Purdue Univer- 
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the verse, the plots and themes, and the 
poet’s contemporaneity. 

In writing of the characters, sev- 
eral poet-critics, including Theodore 
Maynard and William Rose Benét, ad- 
mitted Robinson’s success as a painter of 
women. Stark Young felt that Vivian 


' had “more point” in Merlin than she had 


been given in any of the earlier versions 
of the legend. Harriet Monroe singled 
out Isolt of the White Hands as the char- 
acter “most alive” in Tristram—‘more 
within the range of modern civilized psy- 
chology” than the other characters, 
consequently, more within Robinson’s 
customary range of interest. Conrad 
Aiken saw in Robinson’s skill at por- 
traiture a likeness to the ability of Henry 
James, saying that Isolt of the White 
Hands was as good as Milly Theale. 
Though they mentioned Isolt fre- 
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quently, calling attention to her general 
lack of complexity and sophistication, 
none of the poets pointed out one of the 
important symbols of that characteris- 
tic: her capacity for long-suffering, her 
delicacy of emotion, her simple trust, and 
her single-mindedness find their correla- 
tive in her attributive whiteness. Time 
and again this quality is recalled, most 
obviously regarding her hands, but also 
in other relations: ‘white need,” “‘ white 
name,” ‘white rose,” ‘“‘rose-white 
warmth of her attention,”’ “this new and 
white Isolt.”” Related to this pale quality 
are the references to her gray eyes and to 
her “gold hair that is not gold.” In Part 
V of Tristram she is described as “‘such a 
mild white thing/That had so quaint a 
wisdom in its mildness.’’ But suddenly 
she is changed from child to wife, and the 
account of the metamorphosis is swift 
and clean. Then, in a poignant phrase, 
Robinson sums up the tragedy of Isolt— 
to know and to be helpless (paralleled by 
her paleness)—when he describes her as 
“Arming herself with blindness against 
Fate.” 

Of the male characters, Odell Shepard 
admired especially the picture of Sir 
Lamorak in Merlin. We may note further 
that Lamorak is a vigorous, lusty, loyal, 
outspoken old warrior. Part II provides 
the chief strokes in the portrait, though 
the one word “rough” in Part III is 
felicitous in describing not only his ap- 
pearance but also his manner. He reflects 
glints of solid, masculine humor which 
display Robinson’s versatility when con- 
trasted with the delicacy of earlier pieces 
like “‘ Miniver Cheevy.”’ 

Mark Van Doren’s special notice of 
the profound delineation of King Mark’s 
mind at the close of Tristram leads us to 
speculation regarding the consistency of 
the king’s portrait. When Mark first ap- 
pears on the scene, he is said to possess a 


“face that nature had made comely.” 
This would seem to indicate that only 
dissipation had made Mark’s mouth 
“hot” and “watery,” his desires ignoble, 
his passion misdirected. Originally, he 
was a man with potentialities, and at the 
end his personality is shown to have 
depths heretofore unrevealed, though 
subtly prepared for in the beginning of 
the poem. 

Edmund Wilson and Shepard wished 
that the characters in Merlin would talk 
less and act more. Miss Monroe called 
the love-making in this poem “‘ pompous’”’ 
and the dialogue in Tristram “talkily 
lukewarm.” Aiken felt that in Tristram 
Robinson’s_ characteristic elaboration 
had become mere mannerism and that 
the lyricism which he had enjoyed in 
Merlin impeded the action in Tristram. 
Though he made mention of the ‘‘ beauty 
of design,” the ‘many pages of extraor- 
dinary loveliness and tragic force,’”’ he 
regretted the constant analysis. Louise 
Bogan believed Robinson incapable of 
adequate treatment of the “great mat- 
ters’ of Camelot—his traits of style, 
“weakening modifications, afterthoughts 
and negations,’ not being equal to the 
Arthurian material. Alfred Kreymborg, 
too, regretted the plethora of theorizing 
in ‘‘involved digressions.”’ 

If, as Wilson and Shepard implied, 
there are passages where action stops, 
we can see that they are purposeful foils 
for the rapidity of other sections. Part 
IV of Tristram, as King Mark comes 
onto the parapet on the night of Tris- 
tram’s banishment, is swift-moving and 
spirited after the lyrical suspension of 
time in Part III. The long, analytical 
speeches in all three poems are a part of 
the Robinson convention—the poet 
speaking through his characters, not so 
much their own dialogue as Robinson’s 


own thinking. If the poet frequently 
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sketches men who appear static to the 
critics—and uses the convention of dia- 
logue to vary his method of portrayal— 
we must recollect that a quiet subject 
makes a successful portrait. Enterprise 
and energy need not be absent, at least in 
implication, even if the model has stayed 
for the moment to be painted. 

These comments on the loquacity of 
the characters and the poet’s analytical 
bent suggest further observations on the 
peculiarities of Robinson’s verse. Shep- 
ard remarked the occasional glimpses of 
beauty afforded him in Merlin and joined 
with Young in praising the excellent 
quality of the verse itself, Young com- 
paring it for smoothness, fluency, and 
leisureliness to Tennyson’s and Shepard 
calling it “supple, vigorous, often dar- 
ing.”’ Aiken praised the poetic quality of 
Merlin—Robinson’s latent romanticism, 
the lyricism of even the irony. He ad- 
mired the way the poet made actuality 
“synonymous with the beautiful.’”’ (In 
commenting on Tristram, Benét said 
that, in making actual a legend which 
had heretofore been shadowy and re- 
moved, Robinson had produced better 
poems than either Tennyson or Swin- 
burne; it was this actuality which was 
his contribution to the tradition of the 
Arthurian cycle.) Wilson thought that 
Tristram showed more energy than the 
other Arthurian works of Robinson and 
that the poet had brought back “‘vivid- 
ness and imagination” to the Tristram 
legend; Maynard praised the lyricism; 
Van Doren paid tribute “‘to the fine 
sinew of the blank verse’’ and “to the 
frequent flights into authentic rapture.” 

On the other hand, Amy Lowell, 
though admitting ‘charming lyrical fig- 
ures” and praising such a passage as 
Merlin’s arrival at Broceliande, agreed 
with Miss Monroe that the verse of 
Merlin was for the most part lifeless, 
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weak, and unconvincing. Let us concede 
that the opening passage is marked by a 
false antiqueness. The ballad imitation 
of Dagonet’s “‘Gawaine, Gawaine, what 
look ye for to see” is not genuine; and 
neither is it maintained in the rest of 
Dagonet’s dialogue throughout the po- 
em. But Robinson’s occasional introduc- 
tion of such archaic words as “‘mazard,”’ 
“gyved,”’ “‘coombs,” and “troll” is so 
rare but so natural that they not only are 
unobjectionable but add flavor to the 
poem, reminding the reader that this 
situation is an old one as well as new. 
Besides, the testimony of other poets 
would seem to outweigh the opinions of 
Miss Lowell and Miss Monroe. 

The poet-critics had little to say about 
any lyricism in Lancelot. Both Aiken and 
Babette Deutsch admired the austerity 
with which the theme is treated in this 
work. Miss Deutsch, in fact, saw in the 
Puritan severity and the “discerning 
tenderness” traits more typical of Robin- 
son than those displayed in Merlin. 

What these poet-critics did not find 
time to note is that this austerity is 
achieved at least partly through the con- 
tinual grays—rains, fogs, mists, dark- 
ness. Almost completely unrelieved ex- 
cept for the early descriptions of Guine- 
vere, the shades of black and white 
cover the entire poem. Even the blue and 
gold of the queen against the dark green 
of the oak leaves accent the bleakness of 
the setting and the theme. Over and over 
again recur images. and description 
stripped of color: “rain of ashes,” “the 
sad majesty of Camelot in the dawn,” 
“man of stone,” “pallid lips,” “the com- 
ing mist ....a cold veil,” “the watery 
light of a dissolving moon,” “the white 
flower of peace,”’ “gray morning,” “gray 
wall,” “white cliffs—ghostlike in the 
dawn.” In Part IX even Guinevere’s 
queenly colors have given way to a nun’s 
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habit: “black hood .... white face.” 
Her hands are “‘pale and empty, and so 
cold.” After Lancelot’s departure she re- 
turns to her “white cell.”’ The end of the 
poem is cast in twilight and night; even 
the dark oak leaves have become “‘a 
black branch.” 

Aiken found interest in Robinson’s 
suggestive “vague phrase” in Merlin. 
He felt, however, that parts of Lancelot 
were weak because the “‘ vague phrase”’ 
had now once more become mere habit, 
technically neat as in his very first work. 
Clement Wood, on the other hand, felt 
that this poem was much to be preferred 
to the Tennyson Jdylls, as being clearer, 
better defined. He admired the ‘“nar- 
rowed intensity” in Robinson’s work, 
praising especially Lancelot and Merlin. 

These two judgments are not neces- 
sarily opposed. For several of the poet- 
critics, Tennyson’s poems had a vague- 
ness not only of imagery but of concept. 
It is possible, therefore, that Robinson’s 
work could be much more definite than 
Tennyson’s and still be subject to 
Aiken’s comment. It is probable that 
Wood simply did not go so far as Aiken 
and probable, too, that Aiken enjoyed 
Robinson’s ‘‘narrowed intensity” but 
saw a falling-off in effectiveness within 
the confines of the poet’s own verse. 
Aiken was willing, in fact, to admit that 
the verse of the entire second half of 
Lancelot was very beautiful. This would 
be roughly the last three parts of the 
poem, after Arthur’s army has with- 
drawn from the siege of Joyous Gard; it 
consists chiefly of two dialogues between 
Lancelot and Guinevere and the death- 
bed conversation of Gawaine with Lance- 
lot. (Robinson’s forte, said the critics, 
was monologue or dialogue, though the 
reader must admit that the first half of 
Lancelot contains two unfortunate ex- 
periments at dramatic monologue.) 
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Our recent critics (Blackmur, Tate, 
Ransom, and others) have been at great 
pains to maintain that it is impossible to 
separate the quality of the verse from the 
meaning. The austerity of Lancelot is a 
case in point. Likewise, if, as Young felt, 
the verse of the first and last parts of 
Merlin is rough and struggling, though 
the middle third is smooth and beautiful, 
the reader should consider that the first 
and last parts relate the story of Arthur’s 
weakening hold on Camelot, the uncer- 
tainties and waverings that cause such a 
change, and that the middle part is con- 
cerned with the idyll of love in Broce- 
liande. 

The poet-critics had several comments 
to make concerning the plots and themes 
of these poems. Miss Lowell was of the 
opinion that the plot of Robinson’s 
Merlin was poorly handled with the re- 
sult that the structure was episodic and 
that the ending was unsatisfactorily and 
unnecessarily misty. On the other hand, 
Aiken considered it the most sustained 
American poem up to that time, an 
effect gained through Robinson’s skill at 
soliloquy and duet. 

The poem actually achieves unity by a 
variety of methods, not only, as Aiken 
suggests, through Robinson’s aptness at 
téte-d-téte. The picture-frame structure 
of the poem, for one thing, gives it a 
definite beginning and ending. The set- 
ting is the same at the close of the poem 
as it is in the opening—Merlin’s Rock, 
high above the city of Camelot. In both 
instances the mood is gray, the pros- 
pect unhappy, for Arthur’s kingdom is 
doomed. Miss Lowell’s comment that the 
ending is weak does not hold; the mean- 
ing is inevitable: Arthur’s kingdom is 
doomed. What precisely is to become of 
Merlin and Dagonet is beside the point. 
A further common element of these sec- 
tions of the poem is the presence of 
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Dagonet, the wise fool made knight by 
his king. In both opening and closing, he 
is revealed as the confidant of the king- 
maker Merlin. 

Another means of maintaining unity 
is the growth of the character of Merlin. 
His struggle has been a moral one: 
Should he be loyal to Vivian, or should 
he remain dutiful to Arthur’s state? And 
the larger abstraction wins. After a sea- 
son with his love in Broceliande, Merlin 
stops short in his seclusion and returns to 
Arthur’s city, the beard of his authority 
and wisdom now beginning to grow again. 

Moreover, numerous transitions and 
linkages tie together the various sections 
of the poem. For example, the end of 
Part I shows Gawaine overhearing 
“rough” Lamorak’s roaring, “‘It’s all too 
strange, and half the world’s half crazy!”’ 
This exclamation occurs again well on in 
Part II, which is a record of the dialogue 
unheard by Gawaine, except for Lam- 
orak’s hearty ejaculation. Related to 
this backstitch technique of Robinson’s, 
this complexity of relation in lines, are 
the repetition of ideas and the continuity 
of imagery. One instance occurs in Part 
IV, referring to Vivian and Merlin: “She 
had not even asked him not to go,”’ a line 
repeated some twenty pages later, link- 
ing the two passages skilfully and firmly. 
Dagonet’s “Flutes, hautboys, drums, 
and viols” in Part I becomes in Part V 
“distant flutes and viols, made more 
distant/By far, nostalgic hautboys blown 
from nowhere.” As for imagery, of the 
many recurrent, unifying figures, the 
most important in the entire poem is the 
metaphor of Merlin’s grave, with its con- 
comitant, the prison. These two tropes 
are interwoven into the pattern through- 
out—ironic play being exercised, varia- 
tion of all kinds being invented. 

Aiken was not so kind to Lancelot as he 
had been to Merlin. For him Lancelot 
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lacked unity, was strained, melodra- 
matic, and factitious. Its large and 
crowded stage required more vigor than 
Robinson was capable of. He did admit, 
on the other hand, that the theme of the 
poem was “noble.” 

If one understands the theme to be the 
conflict between earthly love and obliga- 
tion toward God, it is an easy matter to 
trace a unifying thread through the po- 
em. The source of unity is the steady on- 
coming of the Light as the guiding prin- 
ciple in the life of Lancelot. Even Guine- 
vere is at the end influenced both by 
mysticism and by the religious. The im- 
agery, the grays, whites, and blacks, the 
restraint, the discipline—all look toward 
the very last line. Most of the poem is 
enacted in mist, fog, rain, in the dawn, 
the twilight, or the night. As Lancelot 
leaves Guinevere in her nunnery, he 
rides out into the deepening twilight, 
until at the close there is only darkness. 
But the gloom of the entire poem is black 
velvet for the diamond of the conclusion: 
“and in the darkness came the Light.” 
There is the secret of the unity of the 
work; there is the integration for which 
Lancelot’s restlessness, for which the 
uncertainty, the shiftings of scene and 
action, and for which the gravity have 
been the background. 

Lancelot has determined to leave 
Guinevere to search for the Light of the 
Grail. This may be why Maynard found 
the poem tiresome, except in the climax 
of the dialogue between Lancelot and 
Guinevere, which Aiken, too, considered 
lyrical and lovely. We should realize, 
however, that Robinson’s purpose was 
not to write a love poem but to show the 
conflict between duty to woman and 
duty to God. The reader must not expect 
the sumptuousness to be found in certain 
passages in Merlin but must understand 
that the author’s purpose requires the 
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apparent barrenness and the austerity of 
treatment accorded Lancelot. Miss 
Deutsch, agreeing in part with Aiken and 
Maynard, felt that the dialogue gave the 
poem a sharp reality; the images, an 
originality and uniqueness. If passion is 
lacking in Lancelot (though Miss Deutsch 
ascribed passion to the theme), could it 
not have been intended so? For the 
theme is principally one of facing away 
from earthly attachments toward love of 
God, just as Merlin is about the choice 
between woman anid public duty. 

As for Aiken’s comment on the size of 
the cast and the breadth of the action, 
it is necessary to recognize that the 
“large-action” scenes are after all of 
minor length. They include the saving of 
Guinevere, the siege of Joyous Gard, and 
the meeting of the armies at Bayonne. 
The first of these episodes is described by 
Lucan in a report brilliantly reminiscent 
of the Sophoclean messenger. The two 
battles—Joyous Gard and Bayonne— 
are only briefly sketched, the emphasis, 
properly, being placed on the dialogue 
engendered by the action, dialogue which 
points up Lancelot’s struggle, the theme 
termed “‘noble” by Aiken himself. If 
Robinson, as Miss Lowell said, is strong- 
est in presenting dialogue, he does not 
weaken here, for the critics quite gen- 
erally agreed on the validity of the con- 
versations, which constitute the major 
parts of the work and carry the theme. 

Aiken said that the theme of Tristram 
was assuredly Robinsonian. Wilson saw 
in Tristram “flashes of moral vision 
which often make the worst of Robinson 
more interesting than the best of a good 
many of his contemporaries.” Benét 
thought that Robinson’s analysis of the 
emotion of love provided some of the 
best parts of the entire poem. 

It is Benét’s statement which gives a 
clue to the theme of the poem—the duty 


of love. Where Merlin demonstrates the 
tension between the duty of love and 
duty to state, and where Lancelot devel- 
ops the moral struggle between earthly 
love and love of God, Tristram is con- 
cerned almost wholly with the problem 
of achieving the most ecstatic consum- 
mation of love between man and woman. 

Many of Robinson’s poet-critics were 
of the opinion that his fundamental con- 
temporaneity colored his medieval sub- 
jects. Miss Monroe thought that Robin- 
son was unsuccessful in Camelot because 
of his consuming interest in the problems 
of modern living. Shepard agreed with 
her in declaring that Robinson was at his 
best in the delineation of modern, com- 
plex failures. Kreymborg said that the 
characters of Merlin, Lancelot, and Tris- 
tram were created “‘ Robinsonian Ameri- 
cans of the intellectual class,” just like 
the men of his modern narratives—fail- 
ures, frustrates. Robert P. Tristram Cof- 
fin said much the same thing in remark- 
ing that the Robinson Arthurian char- 
acters were tough and unique, “not mere 
paraphrases of the old”’ legendary heroes. 
Morton Dauwen Zabel called these po- 
ems “pendants to a... . contemporary 
.... achievement.” Miss Lowell felt 
that the poet was unable to transcend 
the weight of tradition and that he had 
“too little creative vision’’ to understand 
the psychology of the Arthurian char- 
acters. Whereas Miss Monroe was grate- 
ful when Robinson emerged from Came- 
lot to write modern pieces again, Aiken 
felt that Merlin was superior to Avon’s 
Harvest (1921), a contemporary study in 
the psychology of fear. His opinion of the 
latter, however, was so low that such 
judgment was not necessarily compli- 
mentary to the Camelot poem. Wood 
liked the way in which Robinson made 
application of the stories of Lancelot and 
Merlin to the modern circumstance of 
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the destruction of a world, which, Louis 
V. Ledoux warned, was to be considered 
broadly philosophic rather than of any 
immediate emotional meaning. (Some 
readers had associated the themes of 
these poems with the cataclysm of the 
first World War.) 

Wood said that there was a similarity 
of situation in Lancelot, Merlin, and the 
modern Roman Bartholow (1923), a judg- 
ment open to question. True, a man in 
each poem is brought to regard woman 
as of secondary importance, but that is 
the negative part of the situation. For 
Merlin the alternative is social responsi- 
bility; for Lancelot, religious responsi- 
bility. Bartholow’s spiritual rebirth, 
which leads to estrangement from Ga- 
brielle, is closer to Lancelot’s experience 
than to Merlin’s. Except in an outward, 
or at most a negative, way the two 
Arthurian poems present circumstances 
widely divergent in significance: Merlin 
is drawn toward saving the state; Lance- 
lot, toward saving his own soul. 

Miss Bogan deplored Robinson’s emo- 
tional limits, feeling that his “dispirited 
mysticism” was incompatible with the 
Camelot matter. According to Miss 
Deutsch, Robinson went too far back in 
history and became “ vague, verbose, and 
romantic in the worst sense.” (His best 
work, she said, was done in “dealing with 
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Forum, 


The Teacher’s Art 


H. H. CARTER? 


In ASKING for fresh emphasis upon the 
teacher’s art, I fully recognize that there 
is also a science of his subject which 
every teacher should master. And, even 


though for the moment I am more con- 
cerned with the word “art” than with the 
word “science,” it will be apparent, as I 
proceed, that I feel that neither term can 
be isolated from the other, if the ideal 
development of either one is to be con- 
sidered. 

The analogy of the development of 
literary criticism is useful in an effort to 
revaluate teaching in the terms of art. 
It would not be difficult to find a time in 
which, in spite of excellent critical discus- 
sions by ancient classical authors, such 
critical writing as was made in English 
upon literature was not done in a manner 
which could be called scientific. Certain 
men, for example, might read the works 
of poets and write down their impres- 
sions. If they were men of the good taste 
and good judgment of Lamb or Hazlitt, 
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their critical writing acquired a certain 
permanent value. Yet these individual 
critics, in all probability, did not con- 
sciously refer their judgments to a “‘cen- 
tral standard” of authority nor arrive at 
conclusions after specific experimenta- 
tion. In time, however, perhaps largely 
in response to the leadership of German 
universities, a method of criticism which 
aimed at the application of the labora- 
tory or scientific method to humanistic 
studies developed. The benefits of this 
new method for the humanities were cer- 
tain and numerous. It came to be not 
enough for a man in the self-imposed role 
of critic to express his personal view of a 
poem. It was necessary for him to try to 
reveal a law of nature operating in the 
realm of art. There were those, for ex- 
ample, who asserted that as reliable re- 
sults could be obtained in humanistic 
studies as in strictly scientific ones, if 
correct methods of investigation were 
followed. W. G. T. Shedd, for example, in 
his History of Christian Doctrine wrote: 

Methodology seeks in each instance to dis- 


cover the method of nature, as that specific mode 
of investigation which is best fitted to elucidate 
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a subject. By the method of nature is meant 
that plan which corresponds with the internal 
structure. Each department of human inquiry 
contains an interior order and arrangement 
which the investigator must detect, and along 
which he must move, in order to a thorough and 
systematic apprehension of it. The world of 
mind is as regular and architectural as the world 
of matter; and hence all branches of intellectual 
and moral science require for their successful 
prosecution the same natural and structural 
modes of investigation which a Cuvier applies 
to the animal kingdom, and a De Candolle to 
the vegetable. 


Philological study prospered under 
this plan. Impetus was given to the mak- 
ing of concordances, dictionaries, and 
other aids to the aesthetic side of literary 
study. Historical researches of different 
kinds were inaugurated, critical biogra- 
phies of authors and editions of their 
works were undertaken, and careful in- 
vestigations into the sources of literary 
works resulted. The cumulative value of 
this scientific point of view as applied to 
the field of literature was striking and 
significant. Critics found it possible to 
base their comments upon literature, not 
upon whims of their own personal tastes 
but upon sound foundations of estab- 
lished fact. Hope arose that historical 
studies might be established for liter- 
ature which would come to rank as com- 
pleted statements of truth comparable to 
scientific treatises, subject only to the 
modifications made necessary later by 
the discovery of new material not acces- 
sible to the original authors. The result- 
ant effect of these precise methods of in- 
vestigation upon the investigator himself 
in the training of sound judgment and in 
the freeing him from dilettantism was 
recognized to be of the utmost impor- 
tance. 

Yet voices of doubt have sometimes 
been heard in more recent years. It is 
complained that a minute study of the 
parts of literary works sometimes ob- 
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scures the view of the whole and that the 
investigator who has laid bare the disjecta 
membra of a literary organism seems un- 
concerned about reassembling them. Es- 
pecially is protest made that poems 
which were written with so much emo- 
tion that their authors suffered a certain 
loss of vitality in their composition 
should be discussed finally in so coldly 
impersonal a way that the critic’s words 
seem really to obscure the original idea 
and power of the composition from its 
readers. Constant vigilance needs to be 
observed in English scholarship to pre- 
serve, in happy balance, the due claims 
of science and art in order that neither 
develop to the exclusion of the other. 


In a manner not unlike the develop- 
ment of the scientific approach to literary 
problems there has grown up a science for 
teaching. In earlier days individuals who 
acquired special knowledge on some sub- 
ject were allowed to assume the responsi- 
bilities of teachers. While examinations 
on the subject matter which they pro- 
posed to teach might be demanded of 
them, there was no specific pedagogical 
training required as a preliminary to 
classroom instruction. The success of a 
teacher depended upon the amount of 
his knowledge, the skill with which he 
could impart this knowledge to his stu- 
dents, and the charm and persuasive 
power of his own personality. The theory 
of pedagogy has expanded with rapidity, 
and again, as in literary studies, a sincere 
endeavor has been made to find a scien- 
tific basis for procedure. Specialized 
training in the science of teaching is in- 
tended to spare the novice from the more 
egregious errors of inexperience. It is 
promised that he may rely with fair as- 
surance upon the efficacy of methods 
which have been tried and tested through 
the experience of others and that his 
single utterance gains much authority 
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through the fact that it speaks in har- 
mony with a tradition which has been al- 
ready validated by scholars. 

Yet, once more in these later days 
there are sometimes heard critical voices, 
akin to those which have decried formal 
scholarship, expressing the fear that the 
human and artistic values of teaching are 
in danger of being obscured by the tech- 
nicalities of professional training. With 
no thought, however, of direct criticism 
upon this professional training of modern 
teachers—a subject which I could not 
discuss with any expert knowledge—I do 
venture to direct attention to what I call 
the artistic side of teaching. 

Now, I cannot wisely further use the 
word “art” without attempting to place a 
definition upon it, since it is used so 
broadly at times as to make it without 
clear meaning. Probably no definition of 
“art” is older than Aristotle’s, when he 
writes: 

Since there is no art which is not a habit of 

methodical production, nor any habit of me- 
thodical production which is not an art, it fol- 
lows that the definition of art is: “A habit of 
production in conscious accordance with a cor- 
rect method.” 
The following also is a characteristic 
modern definition: “Systematic applica- 
tion of knowledge or skill in effecting a 
desired result.” It is interesting to note 
at once that the proponents of the so- 
called “scientific view” of life and the ad- 
vocates of reform in literary criticism and 
in teaching who call for the introduction 
of more specific methods into these ac- 
tivities might well claim these definitions 
of art as descriptions of their own proc- 
esses of work. Indeed, one of the most 
challenging ideas in each definition is the 
inference that the art process is not a 
thing remote from the normal pursuits of 
life. Science and art join together in their 
demand for a correct method in the seek- 
ing of a desired end. 


But there is another connotation 
which has gathered about the word “art” 
from the earliest time to the present, and 
this is the demand that the art form pro- 
duce a sense of pleasure in the one 
brought into its presence from the appre- 
hension of a beautiful thing. Aristotle’s 
Poetics, which, by the way, was written 
as one of a series of scientific books and 
has the tone not of impassioned prose but 
rather the style characteristic of a scien- 
tific work, stresses throughout the idea 
that true poetry transcends the specific 
reality of a locality and finally gives 
pleasure to one who reads it. The care- 
fully selected set of conditions prescribed 
by Aristotle for the ideal tragedy cul- 
minates in an assertion that a certain 
beneficial transformation in the emo- 
tional life of one who reads or sees the 
tragedy must result. And the fact that 
austere elements are allowed in ancient 
art, that ugliness is mingled sometimes 
with beauty, does not take away the 
necessity of pleasure and a sense of 
beauty being realized in the end. I think 
it fair to say that, while this idea has 
been attacked by the exponents of ex- 
treme realism, the consensus might be 
that the work of art, whatever its sub- 
ject, through the skill shown in its pres- 
entation should provide a pleasure to the 
beholder which he might not feel in the 
subject itself unexpressed by the artist’s 
medium. 

In so far, then, as science and art may 
be separated from each other, I believe 
it is now time once more to encourage the 
artistic side of the teacher’s task. It is not 
enough for him to have information to 
impart and to impart it. A recitation 
hour should not be a dull and routine 
thing but may be an artistic thing in it- 
self. To be so, however, it must have form 
and structure and not be a random or in- 
coherent or unplanned thing. A picture is 
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not made great by its power to suggest a 
story. It has a composition which pro- 
vides independent interest and pleasure 
to the one who sees it. Music, sometimes 
called the purest of the arts, can hardly 
express ideas intelligibly, but it is pos- 
sible to recall with delight a piece of 
music and bear it in one’s heart “long 
after it. . . . [is] heard no more.” Robert 
Louis Stevenson in his essay on Walt 
Whitman brings out forcibly the oppor- 
tunities and dangers which confront 
those who deal with words for their pro- 
fession, when he says: 

There is something stupefying in the recur- 
rence of unimportant things. And it is only on 
rare provocations that we can rise to take an 
outlook beyond daily concerns, and compre- 
hend the narrow limits and great possibilities of 
our existence. It is the duty of the poet to induce 
such moments of clear sight... .. And it hap- 
pens that literature is, in some ways, but an 
indifferent means to such an end. Language is 
but a poor bull’s-eye lantern wherewith to show 
off the vast cathedral of the world; and yet a 
particular thing once said in words is so definite 
and memorable, that it makes us forget the 
absence of the many which remain unexpressed; 
like a bright window in a distant view, which 
dazzles and confuses our sight of its surround- 
ings. 

Now, without concealing the fact that 
Stevenson in this same context declares 
that the poet employs a “superior pru- 
dence, which has little or nothing com- 
mon with the maxims of the copy-book”’ 
and that “only fools and silly school- 
masters push definitions over far into the 
domain of conduct,” I wish to emphasize 
Stevenson’s idea that “‘a particular thing 
once said in words is so definite and 
memorable, that it makes us forget the 
absence of the many which remain 
unexpressed.” 

Is it not true that the teacher, like the 
poet, may induce “moments of clear 
sight” in his students? If it be true also 
that his words once uttered may become 
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“definite and memorable,” a thoughtful 
teacher will feel a serious responsibility 
to make sure not only that what he says 
is true and instructive but that his words 
form a pattern which will remain pleas- 
antly in the minds of those who hear 
them even longer sometimes than the 
fact which is conveyed by these words. 
Cardinal Newman in his essay on Litera- 
ture affirms the same close union of body 
and garment when he calls style a “think- 
ing out into language” and when he im- 
plies that either thought or expression is 
weakened when considered separately. I 
often feel that younger teachers pay 
greater heed to this artistic side of teach- 
ing than we older ones do. With a less 
large and certain body of knowledge at 
their command, they are often more anx- 
iously eager that the recitation hour itself 
succeed and be mutually pleasant and 
profitable to teacher and student. The 
older teacher, not unconscious of the im- 
portance of the facts which he gives to his 
students, sometimes comes to feel that it is 
a privilege for these students merely to be 
brought into the presence of these facts. 
He, accordingly, spends most of his time 
in the acquisition of more facts, even 
though his present store is presented in a 
dull and uninspired way. The artistic way 
always calls for the application of skill in 
moving toward the desired end. And 
how, more specifically, may this skill be 
shown, and what may the teacher do to 
awaken this pleasure in his student? He 
may, and English teachers most of all 
should, pronounce words correctly and 
reveal the inherent beauty of these words 
by preserving the integrity of the various 
sounds within them. He should be able 
to read aloud with understanding and 
beauty the literature which he attempts 
to interpret. He should not be content 
with a clear and truthful presentation of 
his material but should strive toward 
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that much more difficult goal of making 
his class utterances cohere in a form 
which is “definite and memorable” and 
not assume the appearance of a cata- 
logue of items from a notebook. 

I am not pleading, however, for a too 
precise and fixed method which can be 
learned by rote. It is said that Salvini’s 
presentation of the role of Macbeth was a 
variable one, but always a good one. I 
suppose, however, that, even though 
Salvini seemed to depend upon the in- 
spiration of the moment for many de- 
tails, there must have been a certain 
unity of purpose in his acting. Unity in 
the midst of variety is perhaps the most 
steadily satisfying formula for art. Hence 
it is that the class which the teacher must 
teach tomorrow is an adventure not only 
for the young person who has little back- 
ground of experience behind him but also 
for the seasoned older person who has the 
memory of many previous efforts to 
guide him, an adventure thrilling with 
the possibility of new success and fraught 
always with the danger of failure. To the 
end of his chapter the teacher must 
strive to shape his knowledge in the 
presence of his students into a per- 
manently pleasing and significant form. 

My insistence upon a common process 
for the artist and the teacher brings to 
mind also the reciprocal responsibilities 
of the performer and his audience. With 
occasional exceptions one finds agree- 
ment that a delicate and sympathetic 
relationship between these two elements 
in a performance is essential to the high- 
est success. There are, of course, artists 
who produce certain effects in a manner 
satisfactory to themselves and who feel 
that an inability of the public to share 
their mood and idea is simply the ill for- 
tune of this public. So also there are 
teachers who pass down their knowledge 
to the underlings placed in their charge 
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with an air of casting pearls before swine. 
More usually, however, the artist feels 
the need of the support of his public, and 
the teacher, the approval of his student. 
It would be a comforting thing if we 
teachers could accept as universally true 
the following remark which Chaucer put 
into the mouth of the host in comment- 
ing upon one of the Canterbury Tales 
which seemed dull: 

For certeinly, as that thise clerkes seyn, 

Whereas a man may have noon audience, 

Noght helpeth it to tellen his sentence. 


And wel I woot the substance is in me, 
If any thing shal wel reported be. 


So, also, it would be equally reassuring 
to those of us who earn our livelihood by 
speaking to others if we could shift the 
responsibility for the success of our words 
from our own lips to the ears of our 
listeners in the way Shakespeare suggests 
when he says: 

A jest’s prosperity lies in the ear 

Of him that hears it, never in the tongue 

Of him that makes it. 

But, after all, is not one of the elements 
which adds zest to teaching the pleasant 
necessity of winning the approval of one’s 
students for the discipline which he im- 
poses upon them? I fancy, too, that a 
teacher of today will not be content with 
an early New England pedagogical the- 
ory that it did not matter what a child 
studied, provided only that he hated it. 
I hope also that this teacher will be no 
better pleased with another, a modern, 
theory which says that it does not matter 
what a child studies, provided only that 
he always likes it. How to blend dis- 
cipline with delight is the perennial chal- 
lenge to a teacher’s ingenuity, and it is 
just here that the artistic side of the 
teacher’s work should come principally 
into play. 

If this desire to impart sound knowl- 
edge in an attractive form is kept steadily 
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before the teacher, there is much hope 
that he will acquire a dexterity which 
will gain in certainty as he grows older. 
J. S. Harford, in his Life of Angelo, says: 

I have seen Michael Angelo at work after he 
had passed his sixtieth year, and, although he 
was not very robust, he cut away as many 
scales from a block of very hard marble in a 
quarter of an hour as three young sculptors 
would have effected in three or four hours—a 
thing almost incredible to one who had not ac- 
tually witnessed it. Such was the impetuosity 
and fire with which he pursued his labor that 
I almost thought the whole work must have 
gone to pieces; with a single stroke he brought 
down fragments three or four inches thick, and 
so close upon his mark that had he passed it, 
even in the slightest degree, there would have 
been danger of ruining the whole, since any such 
injury, unlike the case of works in plaster or 
stucco, would have been irreparable. 


It is obvious that this remarkably 
telling dexterity does not come auto- 
matically with maturity but follows 
years of fidelity to sound method coupled 
with the consciousness of a public which 
is to see the finished work. 

If there is a distinction to be made 
between a scholar and a teacher—and I 
believe the similarity between these two, 
rather than their difference, should be 
stressed—it would be that the scholar is 
more interested in ideas than in people 
and the teacher more interested in con- 
veying ideas to other personalities than 
in abstract ideas themselves. Ideally the 
two should be blended, since the char- 
acteristic quality of the one always en- 
riches that of the other. In this connec- 
tion I hope I may be pardoned if I pay 
homage to one of my earlier and best 
teachers, who tried to inspire in his stu- 
dents the ideal of the artistic life. In an 
address called “The Artistic Ordering of 
Life’ the late Professor Albert S. Cook 
spoke before the alumni of Rutgers Col- 
lege, expressing his pleasure at seeing 
many of the faculty of that institution 
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whom he had known as a student “still 
occupying their chairs of instruction, and 
accomplishing, with added sureness of 
judgment and firmness of touch the artis- 
tic transformation of another genera- 
tion,” and said: 

In no vocation, however, is the artistic tem- 


per, the artistic ideal, more indispensable than 
in that of the teacher. To take character when 


it is most plastic, and knead it as the modeler 


kneads clay; to give it such consistency that it 
can best abide the fiery trial of the world’s seven- 
times-heated furnace; to take account of the 
changes which will inevitably be wrought in the 
form by the fierce glow to which the fabric must 
needs be subjected—this is the task of the 
teacher, a task so momentous in its conse- 
quences, and so subtle in its execution, as to tax 
the highest powers, to demand at once wisdom, 
alertness, adaptability, unwearied effort, and 
an utter consecration to the endeavor. 

So, then, I say (1) that there is a science 
of teaching and an art of teaching, each 
most effective if combined with the 
other; (2) that the fluctuations in literary 
criticism in the direction of, or away 
from, precise scientific method furnish 
analogy to similar movements in the 
field of teaching and that both literary 
criticism and teaching have benefited 
much by the application of precise meth- 
ods to them; (3) that typical definitions 
of art insist on the purposeful manipula- 
tion of material toward some desired end; 
(4) that an association of beauty with the 
material of art, with the consequent 
power of inducing pleasure in those who 
are brought into the presence of art, has 
been a significant part of the theory of 
aesthetics from ancient times to the pres- 
ent; (5) that the emotional life of the in- 
dividual may be purified and enriched by 
association with artistic things; (6) that 
teaching, if it is to rise above the science 
merely of imparting sound information 
and reach the level of art, must strive to 
make the forms which it employs assume 
such beauty that they will be “definite 
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and memorable” and tend to the delight 
and ennobling of the students who meet 
them. 

Perhaps, however, a familiar sentence 
from The Republic of Plato will conclude 
the matter in more effective language 
than I can, and with it, then, I close: 


Let our artists [and for today I substitute the 
word “‘teachers”].... be those who are gifted to 
discern the true nature of beauty and grace; 
then will our youth dwell in a land of health, 
amid fair sights and sounf8; and beauty, the 
effluence of fair works, will meet the sense like a 
breeze, and insensibly draw the soul even in 
childhood into harmony with the beauty of rea- 
son. 


An E xperiment in Comparative Literature 


R. A. JELLIFFE' 


For some time ‘Comparative Litera- 
ture” has been a term to conjure with. 
Those of our profession who have felt in- 
creasingly that the college curriculum 
was in danger of becoming too rigidly de- 
partmentalized, who have deplored the 
tendency, convenient as it would seem to 
be, to restrict the study of literature to 
the lists of course offerings under such 
disparate headings as “Classics,” “Eng- 
lish,” “French,” “German,” “Spanish,” 
have welcomed the addition to the cur- 
riculum of such courses as “Survey of 
World Literature,” “Classics of the 
Western World,” and others of much the 
same varied and inclusive nature. These 
electives have tended to do away with 
literary isolationism, at least, and to 
bring about a conception of one world. 

But such courses as these have not 
brought about, of themselves, the ac- 
complishment of the purpose inherent in 
their designation. In neither substance 
nor method of approach, as a rule, have 
they truly been a study of comparative 
literature. They may well have helped to 
make the student world-conscious in the 
realms of gold, by enlarging and enrich- 
ing his knowledge of men and of man- 
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ners; but more often than not they have 
been content to conduct him through one 
room of the museum after another, each 
gallery being carefully restricted to the 
works of its own time and place. Such a 
procedure as this is an improvement, to 
be sure, over that of limiting him to the 
American wing alone, let us say, or to the 
room assigned to the Romantic poets of 
England—unless, in this cultural tour, 
he is conducted through the exhibition so 
rapidly as to leave him merely bewildered 
and dazed. In that case the fundamental 
purpose of such a course would not rescue 
it from failure. 


No such course as this, in any case, 
however judiciously paced, quite lives up 
to its epithet “comparative.” Indirectly, 
perhaps, the student may derive from 
such breadth of reading matter a greater 
catholicity of taste and understanding 
than he had before; and under the guid- 
ance of an accomplished instructor he 
may be made aware, in passing from 
Homer’s Iliad to Thackeray’s Vanity 
Fair, of both the constants and the vari- 
ables in the realm of values. Such benefits 
as these are of indisputable importance. 
But in the strictest sense this kind of 
course is not one in comparative litera- 
ture. 
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What else the student might gain, and 
what might possibly be of greater worth 
to him, could be brought about by setting 
aside one room in our museum for the 
works of the artists of several lands in the 
same period or for works of the same gen- 
eral genre. Merely to display such com- 
positions, however, is not enough. Suf- 
ficient time must be allowed for careful 
examination and critical evaluation; and 
judicious instruction is called for. But in 
some such fashion as this the opportunity 
would be afforded to relate a number of 
works of the same order to one another 
and to compare them. They might have 
been generated by some common artistic 
intention or governed by the same time- 
spirit. What have they in common? 
What distinctions of treatment and value 
do they make manifest? In such respects 
as these the term “Comparative Litera- 
ture’ might be more truly applicable 
than it has sometimes been heretofore. 

It was in accord with this conviction 
that we undertook last year to translate 
our theory into practice; and, for what 
our experiment and our experience may 
be worth, I offer the following statement 
of the aim, scope, and method of the 
course we conducted, viz., “Seminar in 
Comparative Literature (Modern Trag- 
edy).” 

To begin with, the departments of 
modern language and literature decided 
to make tragedy the province of our ex- 
ploration. (For the present year we have 
enlarged the subject to that of drama in 
general.) We agreed to employ the idea 
or concept of tragedy itself as the uni- 
fying principle for all of the plays to be 
read. But, though the first meeting of the 
course devoted itself to an exposition of 
the nature of Greek tragedy, as laying a 
foundation, no attempt was made there- 
after to impose on the several plays to be 
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studied any Aristotelian or other deter- 
ministic interpretation of form or spirit. 
On the contrary, it was agreed that the 
method of the course should be the in- 
ductive. The endeavor was to be to dis- 
cover the artistic and philosophic idea of 
what constitutes the tragic in human life, 
within a period of time somewhat ar- 
bitrarily limited. “Modern” was to be 
understood as the opposite of “ancient,” 
not as meaning “the contemporaneous.” 

For the first semester we allotted seven 
meetings to English plays, three to 
French, and four to Spanish; and for the 
second semester we devoted two more 
sessions to Spanish, three to French, two 
to English, and seven to German. The 
pre-Shakespearean and the Shakespeare- 
an plays included in the list, many of 
which are included in the assigned read- 
ing of other courses, were read in this 
connection from the point of view deter- 
mined by the principle of the course as a 
whole, that is, the concept of tragedy in 
relation to the spirit of the age in which 
it was written. So we felt no great con- 
cern about any possible overlapping of 
courses. Much the same thing held good 
of the plays read from the other modern 
literatures. 

All the plays were read, moreover, in 
the light of the nature of the course it- 
self: the comparative idea was stressed. 
Thus, Antony and Cleopatra was read in 
conjunction with All for Love. And, as an 
extension of this procedure, constant ref- 
erence was made, in connection with the 
study of the French and the Spanish and 
the German plays, both to the governing 
idea of the course, the idea of tragedy, 
and to the substance and the treatment 
of one of these plays compared with an- 
other. In every way possible, that is to 
say, we made the attempt to do away 
with artificial barriers separating the 
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work of one language from that of an- 
other and of one department of literature 
from another. 

Much was lost, inevitably, because of 
the necessity of reading so many of the 
plays in translation; but the personnel of 
the class made possible some mitigation 
of that loss. Certain members of the 
group could read German; certain others, 
French or Spanish. And all possible read- 
ing in the original languages was encour- 
aged. Ideally, in such a course every 
member of the seminar would be 
equipped to read all the plays in the 
original; but that is hardly to be expected 
in an undergraduate course—or in many 
graduate courses, for that matter. None- 
theless, despite the loss of the flavor of 
the original, much positive gain was 
achieved, we felt, in bringing these repre- 
sentative plays together in this fashion. 

One advantage at least that accrued 
from the enterprise was the bringing- 
together into a common scholastic under- 
taking of a number of undergraduates 
who were “majoring” in different “de- 
partments.” And an even greater benefit 
was derived from bringing about in this 
way the collaboration of representative 
faculty members of the several depart- 
ments themselves. Our plan of instruc- 
tion in the course called for the employ- 
ment of a number of the members of each 
and all of the faculties concerned. Often, 
at a single session of the seminar, repre- 
sentatives from all the departments of 
the group would be in attendance. The 
interchange of ideas and of methods of in- 
struction proved of decided value to all. 

Much remains to be done, of course, 
and suggestions and comments will be 
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gratefully received. One of the reasons 
for writing this report, in fact, is the hope 
of bringing out toher testimony along the 
same line, as well as to invite comment 
and criticism. The basic idea of such a 
course, as well as the conduct of it, needs 
to be examined and discussed. It may 
well be modified or enlarged. Our own 
brief experience has already suggested 
the possibility of undertaking other types 
of literature, for instance, as fit material 
for similar consideration: the novel, po- 
etry, etc. And it might well prove feasible 
to study some particular period in this 
fashion—the medieval period, for ex- 
ample. 

It is our belief that, if the underlying 
idea of the course is sound, as we think it 
is, the same general procedure may be 
brought to bear on a wide variety of suit- 
able matter. Difficulties of a practical na- 
ture intervene, to be sure. Texts are 
somewhat hard to find in translation. 
Poetry especially will suffer if deprived 
of its native hue of language. Lack of suf- 
ficient background of reading, on the 
part of students and teachers alike, is 
bound to become a serious handicap. But 
a course of this kind, so constituted and 
so conducted, has much to commend it. 

Or so we are disposed to think, after 
our brief experiment. Out of our imma- 
ture enthusiasm for the results of that 
experiment I have ventured to present 
these findings. They are subject to con- 
stant revision in the light of our own 
fuller trial, and to correction on the basis 
of what others may already have discov- 
ered through firsthand experience or of 
what they tend to believe in theory about 
all such undertakings. 
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An ILLUMINATING way to freshen a 
teacher’s ideas is to turn final examina- 
tions upside down. Just before the end of 
a course let the students make what they 
consider a fair, exacting, well-balanced 
test. The results may remind one of 
Emerson’s assurance that if we but look 
between our legs at the old familiar land- 
scape, it will take on new interest and 
meaning. 

Before me are stacks of such student- 
made examinations. From them I have 
derived suggestions for improving our 
own examinations, sometimes using good 
examples and sometimes bad. 

A test in the survey of English litera- 
ture course, for instance, asks: “What 
trend in thought typical of the twentieth 
century does H. G. Wells epitomize? 
What is his purpose in writing?” There is 
no indication of the weight of the ques- 
tion or of how much time it deserves. Is 
the student to answer in one or two sen- 
tences, or is he to develop the idea as 
thoroughly as he can? Through no fault 
of his own he gropes in the dark. 


I 


During two decades of trying to im- 
prove my examinations I have come, at 
least temporarily, in all courses including 
a large body of factual material, to a 
kind of test that I should like to describe 
in some detail. It can achieve definite- 
ness, fair proportion, and variety; and, 
not to be ignored, it can save many 
weary hours of reading. Its first part aims 
primarily at testing accuracy of knowl- 
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Improving Examinations 
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edge; all the rest of the examination can 
then concentrate on judgment and ex- 
pression. 

The opening part consists of thirty or 
forty detailed questions calling for a 
mastery of facts. These are so worded 
and typed that they can be answered in a 
word or phrase on a blank line to the left 
of each question. Thus this part of the 
test, if properly made, can reveal im- 
mediately an accurate cross-section of 
the student’s knowledge; and, if the an- 
swers are checked alongside the correct 
ones, the teacher may grade all this part 
of each paper in a half-minute or less. 
If the average of the class varies too 
much from what it should be, he can 
easily make adjustments. 

To show how much variety this type 
of question can achieve, I list these sam- 
ples; the reader will observe that they 
may be made to call for something more 
than mere memory: 

In what story are the symbolical ashes of a 
marble heart found in a lime kiln? 

Name the wrong item: He left the world a 
map of the Gulf Stream, a magazine, bifocal 
glasses, a book of maxims, a defense of Cal- 
vinism, charming letters, lightning rods. 

Name the poem: “Logic is logic. That’s all I 
say.” 

"Which year is closest to the publication of 
the first edition of Leaves of Grass: 1790, 1832, 
1855, 1890, 1914? 

Repeat the word that applies least to the 
style of Moby Dick: orchestrated, expansive, 
restrained, allusive, learned, humorous, medita- 
tive. 

In which one is the moral most inartistical- 
ly obtrusive: “Chambered Nautilus,” “To a 
Waterfowl,” “The Raven,” “Brahma,” “My 
Lost Youth,” “Laus Deo’’? 
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Practice in this type urges these sug- 
gestions: (1) Keep down the number of 
“spot” passages. (2) Spread evenly the 
material covered so as not to favor a few 
writers or a limited period. (3) Mix dates, 
“spots,” background, biography, titles, 
authors, terms. (4) Do not let this part of 
the test count more than forty points, 
lest mere fact-grubbers score as high in 
the whole test as genuine thinkers. (5) 
Most important of all: Be sure that each 
question has only one wholly correct 
answer. 

To the instructor the great advantage 
of thus isolating the factual questions is 
that it saves him hours of unprofitable 
arithmetic and immediately sifts out 
with certainty the glib bluffers and those 
who rely solely upon the last-minute 
cram sessions. To the student it is a 
sharp reminder that he must retain facts 
accurately before he can put them to- 
gether with substantial thinking. This 
kind of more objective test is growing in 
popularity, but let us in English have 
the good sense to use it without letting it 
obscure our higher purposes. 


II 


The rest of the examination (two or 
three broader questions) should concen- 
trate upon understanding and judgment 
and should evoke the student’s powers of 
organization and of expression. In com- 
posing such questions, in this second 
part of the examination, the instructor 
will do well to exercise clearness, fair pro- 
portion, and variety. 

The examiner’s own experience as a 
student should tell him that clearness 
ranks as perhaps the most indispensable 
quality of a test. But obvious though this 
fact is, it is all too frequently overlooked, 
even by experienced teachers. In formu- 
lating questions, the instructor should so 
thoroughly put himself into the place of 


his students that no explanations need be 
labored orally in the examination room. 

Students who expect to teach next 
year concocted the following questions in 
all seriousness; they serve well to illus- 
trate the all-overish type to be avoided 
carefully. 


Tell what you know about the character of 
Shakespeare himself and about his life. 

Show Shakespeare’s development through 
the plays of this semester. 

Discuss the force of beauty in nineteenth- 
century writing. 

What is the contribution made by the age of 
Victoria compared with that of other periods? 


Such questions are predestined to evoke 
observations as vapid as those of the 
humbug presented by Stevenson: ‘‘Shel- 
ley was a fine poet, sir, though a trifle 
atheistical Scott, sir, is not so po- 
etical a writer. With the works of Shake- 
speare I am not so well acquainted, but 
he was a fine poet. Keats—John Keats, 
sir—he was a very fine poet.” 


To secure greater clearness in the ques- 
tion and more penetration in the answer, 
it is usually advisable to limit the ques- 
tion carefully and to make it specific and 
definite. Thus, for example: 


Wherein is Othello a more mature tragedy 
than Romeo and Juliet? 

List the six or eight most searching points of 
your answer in one clear sentence for each point. 
Then choose the most significant one of those 
points and develop it concretely for a half-hour. 


So important is this essential of 
thoughtful limitation that it deserves one 
more illustration: 


Confusingly broad: Discuss the variety of 
Shakespeare’s comedy. 

Limited and clarified: Choose the Shake- 
spearean play which you think has the greatest 
variety of comedy. Name each kind of comedy 
present and, in one or two compact sentences, 
point out clearly the episode which best illus- 
trates each kind. 


Thus directing each answer may seem 
stultifying; but experience teaches one 
that even the most original students, in 
the heat of finals, prefer well-defined 
paths for their mental sprints and that 
only the wordy bluffers prefer wandering 
on the loose. “Nuns fret not at their con- 
vent’s narrow room.” 


To precise limitation of subject should 
be added reasonable and fair proportion. 
A good examiner gives no phase of the 
course any more emphasis in examina- 
tion than it was given during the year. 
Indeed, the quickest way to antagonize 
students is to test them on material that 
they did not cover in class and were not 
told definitely to get by themselves out- 
side class. Ought one-third of a test, for 
instance, be on the sources of Shake- 
speare, when only a casual reference was 
made to them during the term? An ex- 
perienced professor of Shakespeare spent 
a fifth of an examination asking students 
to place on a map the geographical 
names concealed in “‘spot’’ passages. Is a 
knowledge of Shakespeare’s geography 
anywhere near 20 per cent in signifi- 
cance? Similarly, in a student test, one of 
ten supposedly equal questions asked: 
“What is the difference between the 
comic appeal of Falstaff and of Mal- 
volio?”’ A parallel question asked : “What 
play is Aufidius in?” To earn ten points, 
the first would require real judgment and 
several well-written paragraphs; the sec- 
ond could earn the same credit merely by 
a feat of memory and one written name. 


IV 


A good examination also demands 
varied questions that call upon all the 
principal skills developed in the course: 
factual knowledge of historical back- 
ground, the author’s life, style, thought, 
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and feeling, and the student’s apprecia- 
tion. An effective means of testing liter- 
ary enjoyment, by the way, without 
tempting bluffers to hide their lukewarm- 
ness behind a false glow of adjectives re- 
inforced by “‘very,”’ is simply to ask for a 
synopsis, say, of ““The Eve of St. Agnes,” 
done with clearness, proportion, and 
taste. The answers will patently demon- 
strate whether the poem has really got 
inside the student or whether he merely 
knows a little chitchat about it. 

And does not a good test reveal] this 
wide range of ability? When most of the 
students score almost perfectly and a 
few do very poorly—or vice versa—there 
must be something basically wrong with 
the examination. It has become my prac- 
tice to aim the bulk of a test at the aver- 
age of that class and also to make about 
one-fourth of it so challenging that only 
outstanding students can do very well 
with that part. Such planning assures a 
sensible spread in the results. To grant 
only A’s and B’s, unless the personnel of 
the class really justifies them, is almost 
as embarrassing to the balance-minded 
teacher as all D’s and failures. 


V 


To these three basic principles—clear 
limitation of the subject, fair proportion, 
and variety—may be added a few homely 
working suggestions. 

Lest the questions take on the lifeless 
perfection of a machine, the instructor 
might insert several veins of pleasantry. 
He may open an examination in Shake- 
speare with “When to the sessions of 
sweet silent thought.” Midway he may 
drop “I sigh the lack of many a thing I 
sought”; and as afterword: “Do not in- 
fest your mind with beating on the 
strangeness of this business. At picked 
leisure, which shall be shortly, singly I'll 
resolve you.” Such injections may mysti- 
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fy the humorless, but they titillate the 
alert. 

To avoid uncertainty it may be ad- 
visable to state the time to be spent on 
the broad questions or to suggest the 
extent of the answer. To stipulate, in- 
stead, the value of each question is to 
invite some students (who has not run 
upon their marginal figuring?) to esti- 
mate their credits and to do so with 
ridiculous generosity. 

As a sensible relaxation from the defi- 
niteness which should dominate most of 
an examination, one may offer some 
choice among the questions. I also find it 
profitable to close with a personal, sub- 
jective question that lets the student, 
when he is becoming fagged, spread his 
wings to fresher air. For example: “What 
poem of those read in this course ap- 
pealed most deeply to you? Share your 
enthusiasm in two or three substantial 
paragraphs that show why you liked it.” 
This type of invitation, perhaps, should 
be credited not more than ten points. 
Higher credit puts too heavy a premium 
upon “throwing a line.” 


The following kind of question can well 
be used to test the student’s ability to 
blend knowledge and understanding. In 
American literature we may present from ~ 
Robinson, whom we have studied, a 
characteristic poem which we did not 
study. Then ask: 


a) Which of these wrote the poem: Amy 
Lowell, Sandburg, Robinson, Poe, or Longfel- 
low? 

b) For each of these who did not write it list 
the two or three best reasons why you think he 
did not. 


c) Write a concise interpretation and judg- 
ment of the poem, in not more than a half-hour. 


By now we should have built a well- 
balanced examination that is worthy of 
the students and of the course. The first 
part, with its many detailed questions, 
should test command of facts. The sev- 
eral questions of the latter part—care- 
fully limited, justly proportionate, and 
varied—should evoke good taste and 
mature judgment. To genuine students 
and to thoughtful teachers, such an ex- 
amination can be as exciting as a close 
game. 


English at the University of Puerto Rico 


MINERVA F. DESING' 


Tre English program at the University 
of Puerto Rico is of necessity as practical 
as possible. Here, English is more than a 
second language; it is a vital tool subject. 
Throughout the school system, from the 
elementary grades to the university, the 
English language is of special concern. To 
appreciate the services which the univer- 
sity attempts to render, it is necessary to 
cast a preliminary glance at the role of 
English in the island. 


* University of Puerto Rico. 


ENGLISH NEEDS OF THE 
UNIVERSITY STUDENT 


Puerto Rico is a densely populated 
island of approximately 34,000 square 
miles, chiefly agricultural in economy. 
It became a United States possession in 
1898, after some four centuries of exist- 
ence as a colony of Spain. During these 
four centuries the aboriginal inhabitants 
disappeared, leaving little trace. Thus, 
the native language and culture of Puer- 
to Rico are Spanish. The world of gov- 
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ernment, as well as the world of business, 
is, however, to a considerable extent con- 
ducted in the English language. 

’ The English needs of university stu- 
dents and graduates may be considered 
as those of the general population plus 
those which derive from membership in 
the professional and well-educated circles 
and those which are integral parts of the 
university situation. 

For purposes of ordinary social inter- 
course and family life, the Spanish lan- 
guage is adequate. There are, however, 
many points at which life may be en- 
riched by a knowledge of English. 

The Puerto Ricans, like most people, 
are enthusiastic patrons of the motion 
picture, at least in urban areas. Most of 
the films shown are from the United 
States. Though these are frequently ac- 
companied by special Spanish sound 
tracks, Puerto Ricans who have some 
degree of facility in understanding Eng- 
lish seem to prefer the original dialogue, 
both because they have learned to asso- 
ciate the actor with his voice and feel 
that part of the screen personality is lost 
by the substitution and because they are 
annoyed by the discrepancy between the 
spoken Spanish and the English lip- 
movement. A further objection, also 
raised against the use of Spanish titles, is 
that the full flavor of the original is lost 
in translation. 

The radio is another field of entertain- 
ment and instruction which yields great- 
er returns to those who understand Eng- 
lish. Though the number of local broad- 
casts in English is not great, it is possible 
in clear weather to pick up many pro- 
grams from the continent. With the im- 
provement of radio reception, the in- 
crease in short-wave broadcasts, and a 
probable increase in the local English 
broadcasts, the advantage of under- 
standing English may be expected to in- 


crease. 


There exists in Puerto Rico a very real 
need for reading matter. Materials avail- 
able in Spanish are limited in quantity 
and expensive. For those who can read 
English with understanding and enjoy- 
ment and who can afford to pay for them, 
English books and magazines offer a 
wide range of reading material. 

Besides motion pictures, radio, and 
general reading matter, there is a broad 
cultural field to which the college gradu- 
ate should have access but which is avail- 
able only to those who are fluent readers 
of English. In most fields today the 
United States produces better and more 
readily available books than can be ob- 
tained in Spanish. Puerto Rican law is 
dependent on United States law; modern 
science, engineering, and education are 
being developed and disseminated large- 
ly in English. 

As English is the official language of 
Puerto Rico, the majority of persons as- 
piring to civil service appointments must 
have, to some degree, a knowledge of 
English. 

Those who wish to reside or travel in 
the United States constitute another 
group who have a particular need for 
English. Though many shops and hotels 
are currently making special provisions 
for Spanish-speaking patrons, neverthe- 
less, travel in the United States is not 
easy for those who do not speak English. 

Commercial relations between Puerto 
Rico and the United States are such as to 
necessitate a knowledge of English for 
many businessmen and persons in the 
employ of business organizations. In 
1940 Puerto Rico held eighth place 
among the customers of the United 
States and stood twelfth among sources 
of United States imports. This commer- 
cial relationship not only affects the busi- 
ness world but also is felt in the average 
home. Continental brands are found 
everywhere. Labels and _ directions, 
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though often in Spanish, are frequently 
found in English. As in the United 
States, the great mail-order houses reach 
out into the homes of all classes to such 
an extent that a recent survey showed 
the most frequent occasion for writing 
English to be the placing of commercial 
orders from catalogues.” 


THE ENGLISH PROGRAM? 


The University of Puerto Rico is mak- 
ing a strenuous effort to equip its stu- 
dents and graduates with the English 
skills which they are likely to need. The 
most urgent immediate need of the col- 
lege student is the ability to read effec- 
tively text and reference materials in 
English. With the exception of English 
courses, classes at the University of 
Puerto Rico are taught in Spanish. How- 
ever, the paucity of materials available 
in Spanish is such that the student is as 
dependent on English textbooks and 
reference materials as is the college stu- 
dent in the United States. Unfortunate- 
ly, he is less well prepared to use them 
than is the continental student. The gen- 
eral English-reading level of entering 
freshmen is from two to three years be- 
low that of college entrants in the United 
States, judged on the basis of a stand- 
ardized test administered each year to 
incoming students. 

This immediate need for the compre- 
hension of English textual materials 
leads to the organization of the four-hour 
basic course in English as a tool subject 
and to the policy of flexibility necessary 
for the adaptation of the course to spe- 
cific circumstances. 

The objectives of the basic English 

2Pedro A. Cebollero, La Politica lingiiistico-es- 


colar de Puerto Rico (Puerto Rico: Consejo Superior 
de Ensefianza, 1945), p. 92. 


3 The author is indebted to Maurice H. Segall, 
head of the English department, for detailed infor- 
mation concerning the course offerings and other 
activities of his department. 


course, as set forth in a memorandum to 
the faculty, are (1) to develop in the stu- 
dent an awareness of his need for English 
and an interest in and understanding of 
the means whereby he may overcome his 
deficiencies and improve his abilities in 
reading, writing, speaking, and under- 
standing; (2) to enable the first-year 
student, in so far as it is possible, to read 
understandingly and efficiently on the 
university level so that he can meet the 
requirements of study in the basic and, 
later, the more advanced disciplines; 
and, therefore, (3) to provide him with 
the techniques of organizing subject 
matter into intelligible and related units 
of thought; (4) to stimulate in the stu- 
dent an interest in reading as a source of 
aesthetic pleasure and for general cultural 
development; (5) to help the student ex- 
press himself clearly, accurately, and 
idiomatically in English, with greater 
emphasis placed on written than on oral 
expression. 

Because the fundamental need of the 
new student is the ability to read com- 
prehendingly, major emphasis in the 
basic course is upon the development of 
reading skills. Note-taking, outlining, 
and summarizing are stressed in this con- 
nection. Besides the textbook,‘ materials 
from other basic courses of the university 
are used. The English department active- 
ly solicits such materials in order to as- 
sure the practical nature of the basic 
English course. Not only is textual ma- 
terial solicited, but instructors in other 
departments are invited to submit such 
English problems as may arise in their 
classes. 

Composition, in the basic course, is 
centered on paragraph structure and is 
correlated with the work in reading. Con- 
siderable practice is given in translation 


4 Stella S. Center and Gladys L. Persons, Prob- 
lems in Reading and Thinking (New York: Macmil- 
lan Co., 1941). 


not only to develop nicety of expression 
but to develop awareness of essential dif- 
ferences between English and Spanish 
idiom. 

Grammar is taught as an adjunct to 
reading and to oral and written expres- 
sion. The work is built around the inten- 
sive study of verbs. The importance of 
verb mastery, both to the understanding 
of the English sentence and as a basis for 
the acquisition of further language skills, 
is made evident in the course of grammar 
instruction. 

As a practical tool subject the basic 
course in English includes instruction 
and practice in the use of the dictionary 
and also in techniques essential to the 
effective use of the library. 

Class organization recognizes varying 
degrees of English achievement by plac- 
ing students in groups as nearly homo- 
geneous as possible. At the beginning of 
the year diagnostic tests are adminis- 
tered in writing, reading comprehension, 
and the verb. These tests provide the 
data for grouping students, suggest the 
necessary adaptation of course content 
and procedures, and constitute a measure 
of initial status from which achievement 
is later partially evaluated by tests ad- 
ministered at the end of each semester. 

Further flexibility is achieved through 
the work of the Remedial English Cen- 
ter. Students with marked deficiencies, 
needing more highly individualized in- 
struction than is possible in the class- 
room, are referred to the Center. Such 
students continue to attend classes as 
usual but, in addition, carry an individ- 
ual program of remedial work with the 
instructor in charge of the Center. 

The second required course in English 
is “Introduction to Literature.” The 
course covers the short story, poetry, 
drama, the essay, and the novel and is a 
three-hour course lasting for two semes- 
ters. 
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Besides the two required courses, the 
English department offers a number of 
others, ordinarily taken by English ma- 
jors only.’ The program includes courses 
in advanced composition and grammar, 
phonetics and oral English, speech cor- 
rection, surveys of English and American 
literature, the English novel, nineteenth- 
century prose and poetry, biography, 
Shakespeare, and literature of the twen- 
tieth century.® 

In addition to its efforts to improve 
the practical use of English among the 
students, the university has been active 
in procuring for Puerto Rican students 
the advantage of contact with person- 
alities eminent in the world of English 
letters. In recent years the English de- 
partment has been fortunate in having 
among its visiting professors Dr. Robert 
Morss Lovett and Dr. Percy Boynton, 
both professors emeritus of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago. 

The work of the English department is 
subject to constant scrutiny and modifi- 
cation. Further plans include revision of 
courses and reorganization of require- 
ments for English majors. Both the Eng- 
lish department and the English Insti- 
tute look forward to the establishment 
of an English House, where English ma- 
jors may live for a time in an English- 
speaking environment. The facilities of 
the English House would be available 
also to teachers of English taking courses 
at the university during the summer ses- 
sion. Though this aspiration is not likely 
to be realized in the near future, owing 
to the greater urgency of other needs, it 
will, when achieved, render a much- 
needed service. One of the greatest ob- 
stacles to the development of oral Eng- 
lish facility in Puerto Rico is the lack of 


5 There is, unfortunately, very little opportunity 
for elective courses in the present program of the 
University of Puerto Rico. 

* The College of Commerce offers four courses in 
commercial English and two in English typewriting 
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opportunity to converse with continen- 
tals. That people are anxious to practice 
English is quite evident to the newly ar- 
rived continental, who finds it much 
more difficult than anticipated to learn 
Spanish because the Puerto Ricans with 
whom he comes in contact are deter- 
mined to address him in English. 

Besides the formal offerings of the Eng- 
lish department, there are several other 
English opportunities available at the 
University of Puerto Rico. Outstanding 
among them is the library, comprising 
some eighty thousand volumes, approx- 
imately three-fourths of which are in 
English. An abundance of fiction is avail- 
able, and a splendid periodical section 
appeals to a variety of tastes and inter- 
ests. By thus providing tempting materi- 
als for leisure reading, the library is 
rendering a real service to the develop- 
ment of facility in English reading. 

The student publication, La Torre, has 
a worthy junior partner in the English 
paper, the Campus Reporter, although 
this, like other student publications, has 
appeared irregularly during recent years 
because of printing difficulties and paper 
shortages. 

For social activities with an English 
atmosphere, the Pygmalion Club has 
been organized, with a membership con- 
sisting for the most part of students ma- 
joring in English. The members enjoy 
social programs during which English is 
used exclusively. These programs are 
usually luncheons, to which guests, 
usually continentals, are invited. Occa- 
sionally a lecture is arranged. 

The earnest student of English should 
find much of value at the University of 
Puerto Rico. The basic courses are of a 
practical nature and are being constant- 
ly revised to insure the greatest possible 
utility. Eminent visiting professors, fine 
library facilities, and the presence on the 
campus of many continental faculty 


members and students afford rich oppor- 
tunities. Even in the student-activity 
field, the Pygmalion Club and the 
Campus Reporter provide richly for ex- 
pression of English interests. 


THE ENGLISH INSTITUTE 


The position of English in the curricu- 
lum of the Puerto Rican public schools 
has varied considerably during the period 
of United States possession. At first it 
was taught as a subject from the first 
grade and was the medium of instruction 
in the secondary school. Later it was 
made the medium of instruction in all 
grades. In 1916 a compromise policy 
utilized Spanish as the medium of in- 
struction in the first four grades and for 
half of the subjects in the fifth, while 
English was retained as the medium of 
instruction above Grade V. English con- 
tinued to be taught as a subject from the 
first grade on. In 1934 the policy was 
further modified. English continued to 
be taught as a subject from the first 
grade, but instruction was in Spanish 
throughout the elementary school. After 
the statement by the President of the 
United States, in 1937, that it was the 
policy of his administration that the 
Puerto Rican people become bilingual, a 
series of modifications was tried out. In 
1942, however, the previous policy of us- 
ing Spanish as the medium of instruction 
in the elementary school was revived, but 
at this time the elementary period was 
reduced to six years. Rural schools con- 
tinued to use Spanish as the medium in 
Grades VII and VIII, whereas urban 
schools began the use of English in aca- 
demic subjects in Grade VII. 

The lack of a consistent language pol- 
icy is but one phase of the school situa- 
tion which needs adjustment. The insuf- 
ficient school facilities and the conse- 
quent part-time attendance for a large 
part of the school population present an 
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urgent problem in school administration 
and complicate the situation for English 
teaching. A pupil mortality which takes 
half the children out of school by the end 
of the fourth grade is a major factor in 
the situation. The paucity of supplies and 
equipment of all kinds, and the difficulty 
of procuring an adequate number of 
teachers with really good English pro- 
nunciation and a high degree of English 
mastery, are further obstacles to be over- 
come. One of the principal difficulties 
faced by the schools of Puerto Rico is the 
necessity for using readers prepared for 
continental children about three years 
younger—and therefore not at all suited 
to local needs. 

These general problems constitute the 
background for a number of specific 
problems of English teaching. For ex- 
ample, in what grade ought the teaching 
of English reading to begin? Should Eng- 
lish instruction begin with a period of 
oral preparation? If so, how long a peri- 
od? What English vocabulary should be 
taught? What are the most efficient 
methods of developing reading vocabu- 
lary? 

With the purpose of contributing to 
the solution of some of these specific 
problems of English teaching in the is- 
land, the University of Puerto Rico es- 
tablished the English Institute in 1943. 
The institute operates within the College 
of Education and with the co-operation 
of the Insular Department of Education 
and the Puerto Rico Teachers’ Associa- 
tion. 

The staff of the English Institute is 
headed by a director, Mr. Lewis C. 
Richardson, who is an English specialist 
with many years of experience as teacher 
and administrator in the public schools 
of Puerto Rico. From the beginning, the 
institute was beset by staff difficulties, 
but since the spring of 1945 some stabili- 
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ty has been achieved. Since then the in- 
stitute has been functioning on a twelve- 
month basis, with full-time staff mem- 
bers. Besides the director and a secretary, 
two members of the university staff are 
assigned as research assistants and one 
as a part-time illustrator. In addition, 
the Insular Department of Education as- 
signs to the institute one full-time assist- 
ant, and the Puerto Rico Teachers’ As- 
sociation furnishes the assistance of a 
part-time worker who contributes ten 
hours a week to the institute. From time 
to time, as needed, extra help is provided 
by the university or the Insular Depart- 
ment of Education. Though the members 
are more or less specialized in their re- 
sponsibilities, the staff of the institute 
works as a unit. All plans and procedures 
are discussed in staff meetings, so that 
they finally represent the combined judg- 
ment of the group. The various aspects 
of the project are then assigned to the 
staff members best able to undertake 
them. 

Thus far, the major contribution to the 
institute has been a reference manual for 
English teachers, ‘“The English Verb,” 
which was mimeographed and distribut- 
ed throughout the island free of charge. 

During the summer of 1945 an English 
workshop was organized at the Univer- 
sity of Puerto Rico under the leadership 
of the director of the English Institute 
and with the co-operation of the Office of 
Inter-American Affairs, the English De- 
partment, the College of Education, and 
the Insular Department of Education. 
One of the consultants, Mr. Charles 
Michalski, a phonetician, was brought 
from the English Language Institute at 
the University of Michigan. The mem- 
bership was recruited by invitation among 
teachers and administrators known to 
have high professional ideals and atti- 
tudes and to be interested and experi- 
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enced in the problems involved. That the 

group was, indeed, professionally minded 
is attested by the fact that they worked 
five hours daily for only three credits, 
and especially by their request that the 
workshop continue through the academic 
year, meeting on Saturday afternoons. 
The university was happy to accede to 
the request. 

During the summer the workshop pro- 
duced materials for one year of oral Eng- 
lish for the first grade. These materials 
will be used in an experiment of the Eng- 
lish Institute to determine the optimum 
amount of oral English which should 
precede instruction in English reading. 

Three readers designed for beginning- 
English reading in Grade III were pro- 
duced by the workshop, with teacher’s 
manual and workbook. The readers are 
in mimeographed form, with cardboard 
covers, using special large type and il- 
lustrated on every page. They differ con- 
siderably from continental texts, being 
designed for beginning readers about 
nine years of age who have already ac- 
quired the fundamentals of the reading 
process in the vernacular. They incorpo- 
rate the principle of procedure from 
known to unknown by dealing first with 
the familiar Puerto Rican scene, thus 
meeting one of the strong objections to 
imported textbooks. In this series is the 
story of a family of Puerto Rican origin 
living in New York that pays a visit to 
relatives in the island. Beginning with 
the fourth book of the series the visit will 
be returned by the Puerto Rican cousins. 
Thus the pupils begin with familiar en- 
vironmental elements and are later pre- 
sented with the unfamiliar aspects of life 
in the United States which are related to 
the familiar Puerto Rican background. 
This series of readers, with teacher’s 
manual, workbook, and teaching devices, 
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is being tried out experimentally in about 
twenty-five classrooms. 

In addition to these major contribu- 
tions, the institute’s program has includ- 
ed a number of other activities. With a 
view to constructing reading materials 
for the seventh grade, the institute has 
made a survey of the English reading- 
recognition vocabulary of pupils begin- 
ning Grade VII and has also made an in- 
ventory of reading interests. A statistical 
study was made of Puerto Rican draftees 
who failed to meet the Army’s English 
literacy requirements. The institute, 
through its director, has co-operated ex- 
tensively with the Insular Department of 
Education in the development of plans 
for the improvement of English instruc- 
tion. 

The work of the English Institute to 
date does not adequately represent the 
program as envisioned from the initia- 
tion of the institute in 1943. It has always 
been intended that a large part of the 
program should be experimental. The 
necessity for using the members of the 
institute as a teaching faculty during the 
first year of its existence rendered any 
experimental work quite impossible. It 
was not until the spring of 1945 that it 
was possible to develop detailed plans for 
a program of experiments. But at that 
time another difficulty arose which has 
not yet been resolved, namely, the va- 
cancy in the position of commissioner of 
education. It has thus become necessary 
once more to postpone experimental 
work until such time as the President 
shall appoint a commissioner of educa- 
tion for Puerto Rico, as the work cannot 
proceed without the approval and co- 
operation of this official. Meanwhile, the 
institute is making plans and preparing 
materials to initiate the program of ex- 
periments as soon as possible. Experi- 
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ments are being planned to contribute 
toward the solution of such problems as: 


1. Is achievement in English reading most rapid 
when begun in Grade III, Grade IV, or 
Grade V? 

2. Is there an optimum level of achievement in 
Spanish reading which should be attained as 
a prerequisite to English reading? If so, what 
is it? 

3. Is achievement in English reading greatest 
when taught without previous oral prepara- 
tion or when preceded by one or two years of 
such preparation? 


As soon as the experimental program 
can be definitely scheduled, another re- 
search assistant will be appointed to the 
staff of the English Institute. The par- 
ticular responsibility of this member will 
be the supervision of the experiments in 
the co-operating schools. 

The future program for the English 
Institute, as planned, includes the follow- 
ing activities: 

1. Tryout and revision of English materials al- 
ready developed (oral preparation materials 
for Grade I and beginning reading materials 
for Grade ITI) 

2. Preparation of English reading materials for 
Grades IV and VII 

3. Initiation of experimental program 

4. Survey of English reading-recognition vo- 
cabulary in Grade X 

5. Determination by grade of an English cog- 
nate vocabulary which may be freely used in 
reading materials without contributing ma- 
terially to their difficulty 

6. Completion of a study by grades and sub- 
jects of the English vocabulary which teach- 


ers find it necessary to explain in order to 
clarify curricular materials now used in the 
secondary school in courses other than 
English 


The English Institute was organized 
and is operating with the single whole- 
hearted purpose of contributing toward 
the improvement of English instruction 
in Puerto Rico. As initial handicaps are 
being overcome, the prospect appears 
good that some real contributions will be 
forthcoming. At any rate, the institute 
meets with the fullest co-operation from 
every quarter. With such a genuine de- 
sire for the solution of professional prob- 
lems as is everywhere apparent, the stage 
would seem to be set for a substantial 
contribution to the solution of problems 
of English teaching in Puerto Rico. 

The University of Puerto Rico, 
through the program of English studies 
and other English opportunities afforded, 
offers its students the means of develop- 
ing practical English skills to meet their 
present needs and to furnish a sound 
foundation for further development. 
Through the English Institute, it has es- 
tablished the means of practical assist- 
ance to the schools and of providing a 
basis for sound modification of existing 
practices. It is to be hoped that the full 
possibilities of the situation will be real- 
ized, so that the university may achieve 
its goal of high service to the people of 
Puerto Rico in this field, as in other 
fields. 
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Communications Work for Freshmen 


at Talladega College 


MARGARET L. MONTGOMERY’ 


Becrinc in September of 1945 the 
combined work in speaking, reading, and 
writing for freshmen was designated as 
“Work in Communications’ and was 
made entirely separate from any depart- 
ment in the college. This separation is the 
result of a development begun in 1940. 
At that time Talladega College estab- 
lished a freshman faculty to concentrate 
upon the problems of integrating high- 
school graduates into the work of gen- 
eral education on the college level. The 
writing instructor was appointed to 
teach freshmen only and, being relieved 
of other teaching duties, was able to give 
whole-hearted attention to composition 
work. 

Earlier experiences in composition 
teaching at Talladega College and par- 
ticipation in College Workshop sessions 
conducted at the University of Chicago 
helped to determine and charify the aims 
upon which the freshman composition 
work would be based. These aims fol- 
low: 

1. To begin with the students at their own 
level, rather than at any so-called college 
level of writing 

2. To develop as many of the students as pos- 
sible to the level where they could function 
satisfactorily in second year work; and to 
provide challenging opportunities for stu- 
dents capable of more mature work. 

3. To correlate writing with other courses, 
with library activities, and with life gen- 
erally. 


* Associate professor of communications, Talla- 
dega College, Talladega, Ala. 


Talladega College, like many other 
colleges, has found that high-school 
graduates carry with them to college 
staggering incumbrances of grammatical 
and structural weaknesses. While it may 
be easy escape for the college instructor 
of composition to maintain that existing 
weaknesses are the business of high- 
school and not college teachers, still, if he 
is to succeed in improving the students 
with whom he works, he must recognize 
and remove many of those weaknesses. 

There are various ways by which one 
can become acquainted early in the 
school year with student difficulties in 
the closely related fields of reading, writ- 
ing, and speaking. At Talladega College 
all entering freshmen are given standard- 
ized diagnostic tests. As quickly as the 
tests can be checked, the results are 
made available to the instructors. Before 
making use of those test results, it is the 
practice of the present instructor to as- 
sign a paper to each student, study the 
strength and weakness revealed within 
the written paper, make a rough esti- 
mate of the scholastic standing of each 
individual and a chart of the basic 
weaknesses revealed by the group. Dur- 
ing the first weeks, also, students are 
given opportunity to talk, either within 
the class periods, or in conferences, or 
both. Whatever observations are made 
through listening are combined with the 
rough classifications made on the basis 
of written work. After that the results of 
the diagnostic tests in English and in 
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reading ability are studied, and the ob- 
servations of the instructor are compared 
with the test results. The knowledge thus 
derived about each student and about 
the general level of the class provides the 
starting-point for the combined work of 
remedial and developmental teaching. 
There is more than one advantage in 
studying the level of each student and 
of the group. Since it has to be done at 
once to be completely effective, it forces 
the teacher to make immediate acquain- 
tance with each student. Psychologically 
that is satisfying to the student; he pre- 
fers to be known as an individual, not as 
“one of those hundred new students.” 
The knowledge derived helps the in- 
structor to see a range of methods that 
can be directed on the combination prob- 
lems of the student and also enables him 
to send the student to other instructors 
for special help or to acquaint other in- 
structors with problems which the stu- 
dent is likely to carry to each course. It 
demands, too, that the writing instructor 
remain flexible. Such a procedure does 
not permit a cut-and-dried course of 
work, prepared beforehand and taught in 
the same way year after year. Instead, it 
necessitates alertness to the personality 
of the class (and every freshman class is 
different), awareness of the needs of the 
group in relation to their total work, and 
happy adaptation of methods for teach- 
ing the needed work to the given group. 
If the students are to develop to the 
point where they can express themselves 
competently in their various courses in 
freshman work and carry that compe- 
tence into upperclass courses, merely the 
removal of their weaknesses is not 
enough. Immediate progress needs to be 
started in the grasping of ideas and in the 
organization of material built from those 
ideas. 
There is more than one way by which 
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this combination of remedial and devel- 
opmental work can be achieved. Hand- 
books, textbooks in composition, and an- 
thologies are all available in large num- 
bers, and material from groups of them 
may be combined to form a progressive 
course. Each student in the freshman 
work at Talladega is required to pur- 
chase a handbook and a dictionary (if 
enough copies of a standard dictionary 
are available), but, because the work is 
correlated with material of other courses, 
no direct use is made of composition 
texts or of anthologies. Instead, from the 
beginning of the year students are en- 
couraged to select writing topics from 
readings and lectures in their other 
courses. In writing class they talk over 
the selected topics, struggle to find cen- 
tral ideas, and from each central idea 
try to work out a logical organization. 
After the instructor helps the students to 
practice with a few of the topics in order 
to impress upon everyone the need for a 
topic thought and to show ways by 
which a topic thought can be clearly de- 
veloped, she assigns work in gathering 
more information with which to develop 
the papers. While the students are pre- 
paring these out-of-class assignments, 
classroom periods are left free for more 
than one type of work. 

Because in the beginning of the year 
it is important to attack the deficiencies 
in expression as shown by the first pa- 
pers, some of the class hours are spent in 
grammar work. Experiences of the past 
several years have shown that each class 
reveals a common fund of deficiencies, 
but that each class also reveals variations 
in types and degrees of deficiencies. It 
has repeatedly been necessary to begin 
grammar work with a compressed review 
of the parts of speech. Following that re- 
view one is able to give comprehensible 
explanations of some of the corrections 
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placed on the first set of papers. Because 
the students are now preparing to write 
their second paper, it is advisable to 
show how they can avoid repeating their 
first “crop” of mistakes. 

Objections can be raised to the effect 
that a grammar review at the beginning 
of the year will stifle student interest and 
thwart the development of a lively class. 
This need not be true. Of course one does 
not lump the whole of a grammar review 
in the first few weeks but rather dis- 
tributes it through the advance of the en- 
tire year. If the students have received 
their first papers with a few fundamental 
errors carefully marked, they are already 
aware that they have troubles. They 
know, too, that more papers lie ahead of 
them, and with this knowledge they can 
easily be made concerned enough about 
their own problems to ask questions and 
in this way help to conduct the review. 
It helps, also, if the instructor has a ready 
memory and, while teaching, can recall 
specific errors made by members of the 
class and can link them with the review 
by blackboard demonstration. Grammar, 
if taught in terms of student problems, of 
everyday life, and of the speech we hear 
around us, need not be dull. 

While the rough draft of the second 
paper is in preparation, one other use is 
made of the class hour. Students arrive 
at Talladega College with insufficient 
knowledge of the ways to use a library. 
A conducted tour through the library at 
the beginning of the year and an explana- 
tion of the uses of library equipment do 
help; but many students can remain 
timid and helpless when faced with the 
problem of finding material in what is to 
them a large and bewildering building. 
To replace this helplessness with skill and 
confidence on the part of the student, the 
instructor spends a few hours working 
with groups in the library. It may be that 


the entire group is working in the periodi- 
cal room, finding articles through the 
medium of the Readers Guide or other 
indexes. It may be that some members 
of the group wish to locate books and are 
having difficulties with the card cata- 
logue. The instructor meets as many of 
the needs as possible during that span of 
time and, in future assignments, remains 
on the alert to detect students who need 
still more assistance. 


This general procedure of beginning 
with combined remedial and develop- 
mental work can be varied each year if 
the needs of the specific class require 
variation. Within this procedure lie possi- 
bilities for developing the more mature 
freshmen, too. If they are free from 
many of the more serious grammar de- 
fects, they can put their time and inter- 
est into wider research and more thor- 
ough reading for their writing projects 
and from the beginning be helped to see 
their own possibilities. As they proceed 
with their papers and more advanced 
problems, such as inability to develop 
paragraphs adequately, become evident, 
they can be directed to specific studies of 
their own problems. At Talladega the 
writing laboratory is equipped with some 
books and in addition has an arrange- 
ment with the library whereby library 
books dealing with writing problems 
may be kept in the laboratory for long 
periods and checked to the students when 
needed. This makes it convenient for the 
writing instructor to place needed mate- 
rials in the hands of the student at the 
time when the problem emerges. 

There is literally no end to the possi- 
bilities that open as one continues to 
work with a combined remedial and de- 
velopmental progress based on the needs 
of each year’s group of freshmen. When 
one considers this program in correlation 
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with the other class activities of the 
group, he faces stimulating challenges. 

In order to correlate writing with other 
work the instructor has employed a num- 
ber of procedures. They include the fol- 
lowing: 


1. Becoming acquainted with the main ideas 
taught in each course. This is done by visiting 
classes occasionally, collecting outlines of 
the year’s work from each instructor who 
prepares such an outline, and ordering per- 
sonal copies of the texts used. 

2. Drawing on the material of general courses 
for topics in writing and consequently pro- 
viding additional reason for the students to 
use bibliographies provided by other teach- 
ers at the same time that one instructs them 
in finding and using supplementary material. 

3. Becoming acquainted with student prob- 
lems and special interests in various courses. 
This acquaintance is made through discus- 
sions with instructors, class and individual 
discussions about preferred topics for writ- 
ing, and observation of test papers and 
grades. 

4. Developing, with the help of the other in- 
structors, a reading list of novels, plays, 
biographies, etc., that have a relation to the 
work studied in the required courses and 
placing mimeographed copies of the list in 
the possession of the students. This device 
has been employed for the first time in the 
spring of 1945, and the full possibilities for 
its correlated use have not yet been tested. 

5. Testing the carry-over of writing skills by 
reading occasional sets of papers prepared 
for other instructors. The students are aware 
that this device is sometimes used. 


It is true that one writing instructor 
for approximately one hundred freshmen 
cannot constantly employ all these de- 
vices in her teaching schedule, do thor- 
ough paper checking, and be available 
for as many conferences as are needed to 
keep a personal touch in writing work. 
The largest single problem in this whole 
program has been the development of an 
acquaintance with the material of other 
courses. That development has had to be 
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made gradually and is not yet complete; 
probably it will always remain incom- 
plete because of changes that are made 
from time to time in the materials of the 
general courses. However, with the help 
of outlines one can get an advance pic- 
ture of what is to be taught. As the ex- 
periment continues, the parts fit together 
better and the instructor becomes aware 
of more methods by which the whole 
pattern can be interwoven. 

The program functioned with increas- 
ing ease in 1944-45 because of the addi- 
tion of an instructor in freshman speech. 
As soon as the new instructor had be- 
come acquainted with the freshman pro- 
gram and the correlation employed in 
writing, he was able to make contribu- 
tions in two areas: remedial reading and 
correlation between speech and writing. 
Because both of these areas are experi- 
mental in relation to the whole program, 
it is not yet possible to pass careful judg- 
ment upon their success. However, the 
beginnings have been successful enough 
to justify further development. 

Because work in speech is directed to- 
ward meeting the needs of the freshman 
rather than developing majors, a study of 
the student problems, class and individ- 
ual, was attempted. This study revealed 
points of overlapping in speaking and 
writing problems. One good example of 
this overlapping is the dropping of end 
letters and syllables in both speaking and 
writing. The plural and possessive forms 
of nouns, formation of past participles, 
agreeing forms of verbs, and adverb end- 
ings all suffer in the use freshmen give 
them. To work with these problems in 
one area of expression and to neglect 
them in another is scarcely a complete 
method of coping with them. In various 
exercises within the speech work, the in- 
structor found it possible and desirable 
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to reinforce and supplement the correc- 
tive work being done in writing. The 
spirit of co-operative team work which 
developed between the two instructors 
enabled them to have comprehensive 
views of each other’s work. This helped 
to reveal many overlappings which could 
be used to advantage, to stimulate sug- 
gestions, and to point out individual 
problems within the group. 

No testing devices have been em- 
ployed to prove that a correlation pro- 
gram such as has been described in this 
paper is more satisfactory or less satis- 
factory than the earlier methods of com- 
position teaching followed at Talladega 


College. Rather, its continuing develop- 
ment has been encouraged by an increas- 
ing spirit of friendly enthusiasm and con- 
fidence among the students, by willing 
and friendly co-operation within the 
freshman faculty, and by recognition of 
its possibilities by the college admin- 
istration. An atmosphere has developed 
which frees the instructors from many of 
the needless frustrations too often ex- 
perienced by teachers of freshman writ- 
ing and speaking and reading and which 
enables them to work more successfully 
and happily for the improvement and 
development of all the freshmen and of 
every individual freshman. 


2 


Hlero—Plain Kind 


He did the best he could with what he had, 

And what he did wasn’t too good, or bad. 

Somehow he grew enough on his old farm 

To keep his family and himself from harm 

Such as comes to men too bold for thrift, 

Not strong enough, or thinking they have a gift. 

He didn’t ask quarter either because his best 

Was not up to the mark of some of the rest. 

He was too close to life to mix up trying 

With the end accomplished. He’d have called it lying. 
The sops to feeling of kind hearts’ devising 

He’d have reared against as patronizing. 

He was real enough to want measures kept straight; 
God’s and man’s by nature were disparate. 

This might be a treatise on education 

If I had the time for such relation. 


HARRIET PLIMPTON' 


* Head of the department of English, Roxborough High School, Philadelphia. 
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GIVE THEM AN AUDIENCE 


My classes in basic composition would 
applaud enthusiastically, I think, Mr. J. H. 
McKee’s plea (College English, May, 1947) 
that we “give them an audience.” It is hard 
at first to convince most of my students that 
their task is not to “give the teacher what 
he wants” but rather to satisfy a wider and 
often more critical audience—their class- 
mates. Once the idea takes root, however, 
social approval, which means class approval, 
is. eagerly sought. Pupils have approached 
me several times with requests for permis- 
sion to revise a theme which had suffered 
from a crossfire of student criticism so that 
the paper might be accepted at the second 
reading. Nor does the audience have to be 
confined to members of the class. 

I find that themes on, let us say, matters 
of current interest which are assigned, 
planned, and written as “Letters to the 
Editor” for suitable periodicals and news- 
papers acquire an immediacy and glamour 
with which a more prosaic-sounding “com- 
position on current events” cannot hope to 
compete. When, after a weeding-out and re- 
vision, the letters which satisfy standards of 
good English are actually mailed, enthusi- 
asm mounts. The eventual appearance in 
the press of a few letters—and the law of 
averages favors publication of some—is a 
major triumph for the authors and for the 
class. The college freshman, just emerging 
from the insecurity of adolescence, finds for 
the first time that his opinion carries weight 
in the world outside. His message appears 
in an adult periodical or newspaper which 
may have a circulation of many thousands. 
He feels, perhaps, that he has taken a timid 
but important step toward adjusting him- 
self to a grown-up environment. His English 
home work has, for the moment at least, 
given him a place in the community sun. 


Surely, these are not new ideas, but they 
do bear repetition as a reinforcement and 
extension of Mr. McKee’s suggestion. In- 
stead of the artificial “for next Tuesday 
write a theme for me” attitude, let us look 
beyond the classroom and ask, “What do 
you have to say which will interest your 
neighbors?” Give them an audience. 


MARVIN MAGALANER 


Crtry CoLLeGe or NEw 


SHOULD THE VETERAN READ 
WAR BOOKS? 


A group of students comprising three sec- 
tions of freshman English composition at 
Ithaca College was asked to write opinions 
on the question: “Should the veteran read 
war books?” The students were in the col- 
leges of drama, music, and physical educa- 
tion. The majority of the students polled 
were in the college of physical education. 
Eighty-eight per cent of the students were 
ex-servicemen. Twelve per cent were non- 
servicewomen students. The average age of 
the students was twenty-three. Seventy-five 
per cent were in the entering February 
class; 25 per cent were in the November, 
1945, group. 

A total of 43.3 per cent said emphatical- 
ly, ’Yes”’; 23.3 per cent said emphatically, 
“No” (all those who said “‘No” were combat 
veterans); 31.2 per cent were uncertain and 
chose to say, ‘““Yes and No.” 

The group saying “Yes” held that such 
reading would not disturb anyone who could 
“take it over there.” Many brought out the 
fact that it would give the reader a clearer 
view of history, a broader concept of the 
difficulties involved in the war, a fuller 
knowledge of various theaters in which he 
may not have served, and a broader knowl- 
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edge of branches of the service with which 
he had had no contact. Some pointed out 
that it would give the veteran a sense of 
pride in his outfit and his part in the conflict. 
A few thought it might serve the cause of 
future world peace if the horrors of war 
might thus be kept alive. One made the sug- 
gestion that reading the books the civilian 
had been reading might give the serviceman 
a view of the war which the folks back home 
had of the conflict and thus would enable 
him to understand the civilian’s viewpoint. 

Those who said “No” and “‘Yes and No” 
followed about the same line of reasoning. 
On the “Yes” side of the argument many of 
the points listed in the foregoing were given. 
The arguments centered around the prob- 
lems of the veteran who is still in some phase 
of the psychoneurotic stage of adjustment. 
They thought it would depend on his experi- 
ence and general condition. They spoke of 
the fact that the veteran is “jumpy” and 
“wants to forget.” Some seemed to reflect 
the officer complex and gave such reasons 
as: “‘Books glamorize the officers and under- 
rate the GI’s.” ‘‘Most books are not true or 
valuable accounts.” One said, ‘““Combat sol- 
diers know all about it and writers don’t 
know.” 

Later, informal discussion with the 
groups revealed that most of the veterans 
had done very little reading and had based 
their opinion on movie versions of books 
where the action, they said, was too highly 
glamorized. 

Nineteen of the group, who had entered 
in November, had had some experience in 
reading war books. The assignment of read- 
ing and making a book report was not specif- 
ic. Members did not have to read war 
books, but over go per cent chose to do so. 
The results were very interesting. The ma- 
jority favored reading such material and in 
their reactions revealed some of the follow- 
ing points: such reading tends to give one a 
sense of satisfaction in knowing the plans 
and outcomes of action in which they had a 
small part; bits of humor which paralleled 
their own experience appealed to them; 
some accounts helped them to relive their 
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own past and made them proud of the small 
part they might have played in certain ac- 
tions; learning about another theater of war 
or another branch of service helped them in 
talking with fellows who had served in that 
other branch; such reading }was “the best 
book I ever read” because it gave a sense of 
identification and a sense of reality that no 
other book had ever given. 

The majority of the veterans are of the 
opinion that they should read war books. 
The minority are strongly opposed to reading 
anything about the war. Most of them gain 
what to them seem real values in knowledge 
and emotional satisfactions. A small per- 
centage show an interest in problems of the 
peace and prevention of future wars. Many 
who thought that they would not want to 
read war books were encouraged to do so by 
their companions and found the experience 
worth while. A small percentage seek es- 
cape in books of another period and a more 
romantic age. The average veteran has read 
little literature during the training and 
combat period. Some few who were hospi- 
talized have acquired a love for reading 
good literature. Navy personnel seem to 
have found more time for reading than any 
other branch of the service. 


CLaRA B. WEIR 
ITHACA COLLEGE 
NEw YORK 


VETERANS ARE ARTICULATE 


“Here’s something else that I got out of 
my system,” a veteran said as he laid his 
weekly freshman theme on my desk. Themes 
may be anything in these days when a piece 
of paper provides a means of expressing 
gripes, grudges, and bitterness; hopes, be- 
liefs, and dreams. 

I read: 


WAR IS HILLS 


FROM AN INFANTRYMAN-AT-LARGE 


I paraphrase Sherman 
wnile inching through rain of rocket descent 
along pigpen roads bordered with ditches 
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filled with dead and dying men, 
along the dark-singed meadows 
nauseous with burning men and goat flesh 
odors, 
in the gutted villages 
with bodies lying stiff beneath crushed roofs. 
I paraphrase Sherman and say 
“War is hills.” 
War is the fighting for hills, 
War is numbered hills, 
nameless except for number and endless; 
bald, snow-covered, clad in verdant fire, 
rolling, ragged, rugged, 
bomb-blasted and gunpowder-black, 
sour with gunsmoke, 
pockmarked by mortar shells 
and heavy with the enemy. 


I sing an uncontrolled 
crazy-with-fear song 

about hills 

as I crawl to my numbered objective 
and in the midst of war, 

I paraphrase Sherman. 


This may not be poetry, but it is far from 
the hardy high-school hangover, ‘‘My Hob- 
by,” or the perennial ‘““My Favorite Pet.” 
At Centenary College the mass of freshman 
themes today have vigor, individuality, and 
a maturity that merit careful reading. Most 
of these come from veterans. 

How good is present freshman writing? 
Having work published does not necessarily 
mean merit in writing, but eight pieces of 
work from my freshmen were published and 
paid for in the second semester of this year, 
and there are other stories yet to be heard 
from. 


A pre-engineering student did an excellent 
piece of work on the murder of Robert Potter, 
secretary of the Navy of the Republic of 
Texas—a murder that is included in Dickens’ 
American Notes. Another pre-engineering 
student dug up all the Kemp Morgan tales 
of the oil fields of the Southwest, checking 
with all the old-timers in the oil fields to get 
his material. Given a lead, these men fol- 
lowed through in a most unfreshman-like 
manner. 

At Centenary the veteran has definitely 
influenced freshman reading. He is an in- 
dividualist, and he wants individuality in 
his writers, too. When the short story is dis- 
cussed, he expresses himself freely and forci- 
bly. He will read Hawthorne, Poe, Mark 
Twain, and Kipling, but he does not care for 
Bret Harte. Most of this year’s group chose 
Hemingway, Thomas Wolfe, Irvin Shaw, 
and Dorothy Parker. They defended Farrell 
but detested Faulkner. They saw no excuse 
for “A Rose for Emily”’ but thought “Helen, 
I Love You” justified. A small group read 
Proust and Henry James. Saki did not 
amuse, but Thurber did. Max Beerbohm, 
Sherwood Anderson, F. Scott Fitzgerald, 
even Erskine Caldwell, they considered of a 
dead age. Of one of the popular writers of 
today a veteran wrote: “He is a rather slick 
shoplifter.” Of another much-read novelist a 
student expressed this opinion: “He is fairly 
good at covering up some old ideas with a 
mess of proletariat words.” 


Mary WILLIS SHUEY 
CENTENARY COLLEGE 
SHREVEPORT, LOUISIANA 
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Report and Summary 


About Literature 


“FRIEND CHEKHOV,” IN THE SEP- 
tember Aillantic, presents an interesting 
prose portrait of the famous dramatist by 
Kornei Chukovski, translated by Pauline 
Rose. The information upon which this bi- 
ographical essay is based is derived chiefly 
from many letters not previously translated 
into English. Chekhov emerges as a gusty, 
hard-working, hard-playing man, a busy 
doctor and scientist, a busy man of letters, 
but a man not too occupied to take keen de- 
light in the companionship and correspond- 
ence of his friends, not too busy to assume 
citizen responsibilities or to listen to anyone 
who would talk to him. He left behind him 
twenty volumes of famous prose, four village 
schools, many miles of highway, a forest 
planted in wasteland, a library for an entire 
city, two marvelous gardens, and over seven 
thousand letters addressed to him, hundreds 
from grateful people whom he had in some 
way helped. The least well known of his 
prose works, but perhaps the one which, 
more than The Cherry Orchard or Uncle 
Vanya, indicates his stature as a man, is his 
Sakhalin Island. This is the scientific-jour- 
nalistic record of his hazardous journey and 
long stay in the Siberian backwoods to study 
the stupidity of tsarist penal servitude. It 
was the rigors of this voluntary trip to help 
his fellow-men which ultimately caused his 
death. 


“THE STATE OF THE NOVEL,” BY 
Robert Coates, appears in the summer Yale 
Review. Coates contends that the novel as 
an art form is dying out. This is because 
writers are aiming more and more at writing 
the kind of novels which will insure their 
dramatization by Hollywood. With such a 
focus the novel is losing its poetry and, in 
so doing, its identity as an art form. The 


same issue of the Review also carries a good 
little summary essay on “The Poetry of 
Thomas Gray,” by Lord David Cecil. This 
is lucid enough to be recommended for stu- 
dent reading and sufficiently entertaining, 
perhaps, to make “An Elegy Written in a 
Country Churchyard” have some point for 
a modern teen-ager. 


IN “GOLDSMITH IN CAMOUFLAGE,” 
Dublin Magazine (July-September), R. 
Wyse Jackson points out that for the truth 
about Goldsmith we need a fuller psycho- 
logical study of the man, drawn from his 
unself-conscious writings and remembering 
that he was always the complete Irishman. 
Wyse gives several examples of how Gold- 
smith’s contemporaries misjudged him be- 
cause they took him at the value of his de- 
fense mechanism, which caused a shy, sensi- 
tive man to act the braggart and the rowdy. 
According to Wyse, however, Goldsmith 
shows himself up in, for example, the char- 
acter of Marlow in She Stoops To Conquer 
“because his writings never fail to reveal 
himself unintentionally.” Wyse thinks that 
Marlow is really Goldsmith himself, “one of 
those people who have plenty of courage in 
repartee with barmaids, but in the company 
of women of the class with whom he really 
needed to associate is a coward and a shy 
idiot.” Were the works of Goldsmith to be 
explored further along this line, Wyse be- 
lieves the search would be most rewarding 
and a much more adequate assessment of 
Goldsmith’s writings be possible. 


“SHOULD A BIOGRAPHER TELL?” BY 
Wilfred Partington in the August Atlantic 
Monthly is an extensive and fascinating 
footnote to the known facts of the life of 
Charles Dickens, by way of some literary 
detective work concerning the unsavory 
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career of one Thomas Powell and his con- 
nection with Dombey and Son. Partington 
makes the point that corruptive influences 
are causing modern biographers “‘to keep the 
picture pretty at all costs: to leave unpleas- 
ant facts alone.” He continues: “But if 
Truth is suppressed, then Evil not merely 
goes unchecked but is encouraged.” Parting- 
ton feels that criticism in general, and bi- 
ography in particular, is failing to do its 
job honestly and with proper regard for the 
higher purpose of literature. In illustration 
of this failure, he presents the evidence con- 
cerning an important incident in Dickens’ 
life about which his biographers are silent. 


A PROFILE OF THE NEW YORKER 
magazine appears in the Saturday Review of 
Literature (August 30). It is written by Rus- 
sell Maloney, for more than a decade a mem- 
ber of the New Yorker staff, who gives an 
entertaining account of the history of that 
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periodical. The same issue of the S.R.L. con- 
tains a new feature which will appear 
monthly. This takes the form of a supple- 
ment entitled “Recordings” which aims at 
giving the most complete account available 
of record releases, critiques of records, and 
essays on related topics. 


“MUSIC FOR THE FILMS,” BY THE 
contemporary composer, Darius Milhaud, is 
an interesting discussion of the musical 
problems connected with the composition of 
music for the movies. This appears in the 
September Theatre Arts, as does also “Let 
There Be Light,” by Donald Oenslager, a 
discussion of modern theater-lighting meth- 
ods, and ‘Words for Music,” by John Coul- 
ter, which concerns the problems and meth- 
ods of a librettist. All these are excellent for 
helping develop an intelligent appreciation 
of how an artistic production is achieved. 


About Education 


THE NCTE COMMITTEE ON RADIO 
has been reconstituted with Leon C. Hood 
as chairman. One of its functions is to make 
Council awards in the field of radio. 

There will be dual awards: one to the pro- 
gram that is most helpful to our work in 
teaching reading and writing, the other to 
the program most helpful to our teaching of 
speaking and listening. 

In reading and in writing.—To that pro- 
gram which does most to promote a greater 
appreciation for, and understanding of, our 
literary heritage or current writing or which 
does most to promote a greater appreciation 
for, and understanding of, outstanding 
writing. 

In speaking and in listening —To that 
program which does most to promote a 
greater admiration of exemplary speech or 
does most to stimulate and develop powers 
of critical thinking. 

The awards are to cover programs pro- 
duced between June 1, 1947, and June 1, 
1948. Nominations will be welcomed from 
all National Council members. Send them 


to Leon C. Hood, 61 Lafayette Avenue, 
East Orange, New Jersey. 


ALL TEACHERS SHOULD BE INTER- 
ested in two articles which have appeared 
recently in the Atlantic Monthly, which, in 
co-operation with the General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, offered a prize of $1,000 for 
the best article on the American school sys- 
tem. The prize was divided between Miss 
Williams, a teacher in a poor section of the 
South, and Mrs. J. Duane Miller, a former 
teacher and now chairman of a New Eng- 
land school board. The two prize-winning 
essays were published in July and Septem- 
ber, both under the title ‘“‘The Schools I 
Want and How To Get Them.” 


RADIO SCRIPTS ON THE GERMAN 
problem are available free from the Radio 
Department, Society for the Prevention of 
World War III, 515 Madison Avenue, New 
York 22. The teacher must remember that 
on such a topic scripts are likely .v be strong- 
ly partisan. 
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A PERSONAL HISTORY OF 
RECENT POETRY 


For a number of years it has been appar- 
ent that twentieth-century American poetry 
has risen to unusual heights and strayed 
into equally uncommon pitfalls. For its best 
we must in part thank the dramatic charac- 
ter of the times but largely the poets them- 
selves, who have not infrequently shown 
spiritual courage. For the obliquities, poet 
and public should share alike. Too often the 
tempestuous fraternity of modern poets and 
artists, the authors of the most recent his- 
tory of American verse among them, hurl 
uncritical anathema against the philistines. 
Guilt is comprehensive. The public has com- 
mitted much folly both in what it has cher- 
ished and in what it has neglected. 

The extent of this field and the complexi- 
ty of the problem account for the relatively 
few books attempting a general appraisal. 
Few persons have read enough, still fewer 
thought enough, to venture upon a critical 
history. And all history in this province 
must be in part critical, since with so much 
material there must be severe selection. A 
few general studies on the aesthetics of re- 
cent verse have appeared; but the volume 
by Horace Gregory and his wife, Marya 
Zaturenska,' is the first serious history of 
modern American verse to be written in sev- 
eral years. 

This is a much needed book, with a num- 
ber of gratifying qualities and a larger num- 
ber of disconcerting ones. The authors are 
qualified by virtue of a measure of sensitivi- 
ty and a personal acquaintance with a con- 
siderable number of the poets discussed. 
They inspire confidence that they have not 
only read extensively in recent poetry but 


* Horace Gregory and Marya Zaturenska, A His- 
tory of American Poetry, 1900-1940. New York: 
Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1946. Pp. 503. $4.00. 


hearkened—not always critically—to a large 
quantity of biographical gossip and critical 
reviews. Among welcome details is an ac- 
count of the early career of Ezra Pound; an 
unusually fair appraisal of Eliot’s imagina- 
tion may be found; and there is a helpful 
review of the too often neglected Trumbull 
Stickney, which, however, ends with a sen- 
tence contradictory to all preceding it. Com- 
ments on the editorial work of Harriet 
Monroe and Marianne Moore are judicious. 
The authors are only too weli aware that 
poems are written by people. In attempting 
intimacy they betray irritability and bad 
taste. 

The limitations of the book arise largely 
from a single source: the authors delight in 
personalia and shun ideas. This approach 
cannot be condoned on the ground that his- 
tory deals with persons and only criticism 
or philosophy with ideas. The historian 
should also be a thinker. But this book is as 
unphilosophical as it is sophisticated. It 
contains no clear statement as to the con- 
tending forces in American poetry or their 
probable or desirable destiny. To the poets 
whom the Gregorys clearly dislike, they 
strive to be just; but such justice leaves us 
cold. Capricious judgments become espe- 
cially deplorable where they are tinted with 
the livid green of condescension, as in the 
comments on Genevieve Taggard, or incrust- 
ed with the brown rust of doubtful clichés, 
as in the debatable pages on Hart Crane. 
The Gregorys belong to a clique in recent 
criticism, and none follows a predetermined 
highway more faithfully. Critical values as 
pronounced by T. S. Eliot or by certain less 
commanding figures, as Allen Tate and 
Robert Penn Warren, are accepted seeming- 
ly without question. The reader, in short, 
finds some information both new and valu- 
able. As compensation for the absence of 
new ideas he discovers a singularly bland 
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and unadventurous acceptance of dubious 
opinions. Critical judgment is unhappily 
buried beneath undigested data. 


Henry W. WELLS 
CoLuMBIA UNIVERSITY 


THE UNIVERSITY AT THE 
CROSSROADS 


This book by the director of the Institute 
of the History of Medicine at Johns Hopkins 
University is a collection of addresses and 
papers written during the war years of 1939- 
45 and, in most instances, first published in 
the Bulletin of the History of Medicine. As 
such, certain of the essays reflect ephemeral 
perplexities which are now, happily, less ur- 
gent than they once were and postwar hopes 
which are now, unhappily, less reassuring 
than when first entertained; and all take 
their departure from the problems of medi- 
cal education. Because, however, their au- 
thor conceives of medicine as the most hu- 
mane and comprehensive of the sciences, his 
purview is as broad as human culture. And 
because he believes that medicine is a social 
science which requires for its proper practice 
and advancement a development of the in- 
dividual in all his human capacities and re- 
sponsibilities, what he has to say about 
medical education is equally pertinent to 
any education which aims to produce cul- 
tivated and socially mature citizens. 

Himself a man of amazingly rich culture, 
Dr. Sigerist combines a sturdy idealism with 
an unflinching appraisal of rather sordid 
realities. In surveying the crossroads at 
which he finds the university, he assumes 
correctly that the university is the core of 
any civilization and, more embarrassingly, 
that it is the index to the quality of our par- 
ticular culture. On the basis of these as- 
sumptions his observations afford little 
cause for excessive complacency. Grimly 
marshaling the evidence, he shows how war 


* Henry E. Sigerist, The University at the Cross- 
roads. New York: Henry Schuman, 1946. Pp. viii+ 
162. $2.75. 


and chaos were predicated in a quarter-cen- 
tury of educational failure. He traces the 
growth of the American university into an 
industrial corporation under managment too 
preoccupied with finances, promotion, and 
production schedules to give much thought 
to the educational product. He indicts the 
cultural drift which has transformed frus- 
trated scholars into amateur administratcrs 
and facile specialization into intellectual! in- 
sularity. Incisively he diagnoses the crisis of 
both education and civilization; and, while 
he offers no panaceas, he clearly indicates 
the nature of his therapy. 

These themes have been worn threadbare 
during recent years by humanistic alarms 
over culture decayed and on the town; but 
this collection of essays presents the novelty 
of a scientific Daniel come to judgment with 
a medical approach to the problems. In one 
of the best essays, “War and Culture,” Dr. 
Sigerist points out the incompatibility of 
war and culture, which inevitably results in 
the extinction of one by the other. To him 
war is primarily a disease which betrays the 
spiritual sickness of society, while culture is 
the manifestation of social health. As he 
looks upon the preservation of health as the 
prime function of medicine and the need for 
therapy as its confession of failure, so he 
holds that the sustenance of sound culture is 
the main purpose of education. Between 
medical and cultural education he sees little 
essential difference. Neither is effective un- 
less it develops the whole man to the stature 
of all men. Both must take into account 
mind and body, heritage and environment, 
the individual and society, past and future. 
Above all, they must cease the deliberate 
propagation of the culturally lame, halt, and 
blind. 

Dr. Sigerist’s medicine for an ailing world 
is no sugar-coated pill. Culture, as he under- 
stands it, is the noble prospect one achieves 
after a long and arduous journey. The way 
is strait and the demands are both exhaus- 
tive and exacting. The account of Dr. Siger- 
ist’s personal journey over this path in 
“University Education” is a stimulating ex- 
perience for any teacher who believes that 
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culture is more than a fashionable varnish. 
Not only does this essay plunge one into the 
exhilarating climate of intellectual enthusi- 
asm, but it demonstrates what cultural 
health really means to a cultivated individ- 
ual. In the last analysis, perhaps it is this 
emanation of cultural well-being which 
gives the whole book its peculiar value and 


its broad significance. As in all good essays, 
one here encounters a rich and vital person- 
ality. What Dr. Sigerist reveals himself to 
be is a more cogent argument for the culture 
he advocates than anything he says. 


HAROLD R. WALLEY 


Ouro STATE UNIVERSITY 


Brief Reviews 


[Mention under this head does not preclude review elsewhere.] 


FOR THE GENERAL READER 


The Bright Promise. By RicHarp SHERMAN. Little 
Brown. Pp. 373. $2.75. 


Memories of a small-town girl transplanted to 
New York, where she married a promising young 
man with intellectual and civic interests. The char- 
acters are few, the episodes vivid. The time covered 
is the “Roosevelt Era.” Hero worship (F.D.R.), 
drama, politics, and frustration are feelingly por- 
trayed in this story of a marriage. September Liter- 
ary Guild selection. 


Silver Nutmeg. By Noran Lorts. Doubleday. Pp. 
368. $3.00. 


A racial study (in part) of a nutmeg rivalry in 
seventeenth-century Dutch East Indies. Everett 
Haan, a plebeian Dutchman, had grown rich and 
powerful on black-market trading. He made a 
“glove” marriage with an aristocratic home girl 
(sight unseen) whose family had lost their money. 
Natives, especially a medicine man, and the jealous 
English bring about a bloody uprising. An exotic 
dust jacket gives hints of the book’s contents. 


Cities of America. By SESSIONS PERRY. 
Whittlesey House. Pp. 287. $3.50. 


An interpretive study of twenty-two of America’s 
leading cities. Mr. Perry has caught the motion, 
spirit, and individuality of each city—its traditions, 
its hopes. He pictures the people of the market place, 
the sordidness of slums, the wily racketeers, the gold- 
coast regions, and those qualities which make each 
city different. 


The Last Days of Hitler. By H. R. Trevor-Roper. 
Macmillan. Pp. 254. $3.00. 


In Septemper, 1945, the Oxford historian H. R. 
Trevor-Roper was appointed to gather evidence of 
Hitler’s death. He has used this material to tell the 
appalling history of naziism, its rise and decline, the 
suicide of Hitler and Eva Braun, and their crema- 
tion. August Book-of-the-Month Club co-selection. 


Dirty Eddie. By Lupwic BemecMans. Viking. Pp. 
240. $2.75. 


A Hollywood novel. Among the wacky characters 
is Dirty Eddie (a pig). Disowned by his respectable 
swine family, by the good fortune of meeting the 
right people, he becomes a movie star with a fat 
contract. Bemelmans to the mth degree. Readers 
like it or they don’t. 


Proud Destiny. By Lion FEUCHTWANGER. Viking. 

Pp. 625. $3.50. 

A very long, complete, and fascinating novel of 
wide scope. An exciting story of Louis XVI and 
Antoinette, of Benjamin Franklin, who was in 
France negotiating for French support for the Amer- 
icans in the Revolution. There are many characters, 
including Voltaire, Archduke Joseph of Austria, and 
Baron Carmon de Figaro. October Literary Guild 
selection. 


Vespers in Vienna. By Bruce MArsHALL. Hough- 
ton. $2.75. 


Characters are caricatures of British military per- 
sonnel and others, 1945. Much conversation about 
religion and world problems. Humor and charm. 
August Book-of-the-Month Club co-selection. 


William Allen White’s America. By WALTER JOHN- 
son. Holt. $5.00. 
An excellent life-study of the editor of the Em- 
poria Gazette, who was regarded as a true representa- 
tive of rural America. 


The European Cockpit. By W1Lt1AM Henry CHAM- 

BERLIN. Macmillan. $3.75. 

This distinguished foreign correspondent ex- 
amines the disintegration of European nations. He 
advocates a free federation of European nations to 
stop the Soviet advance. 


Jim Dandy, Fat Man in a Famine. By WIL.iAM 
SAROYAN. Harcourt. Pp. 128. $3.00. 
“In Saroyan,” says George Jean Nathan, “the 
American theater has found the freshest, most 
imaginative, audacious, and most genuine humorous 
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talent of many moons.” Saroyan says, “Prolonged 
suffering has given everybody in the play dignity, 
humor, and simplicity. Everybody in the play is a 
miracle.” Distinguished by a most unique stage 
setting. 


Tales Out of School. By Joun J. Espey. Knopf. Pp. 
204. $2.50. 
Childhood reminiscences of a boyhood in China, 
by the son of a Presbyterian missionary. Short 
stories; many appeared in the New Yorker. 


Frederick the Great: The Ruler, the Writer, the Man. 

By G. P. Gooca, Knopf. Pp. 376. $5.00. 

A biography of the founder of modern Prussia 
and a history of eighteenth-century Germany, in- 
cluding a study of Voltaire and an essay on political 
science. Three chapters are devoted to Frederick’s 
part in the making of Prussia, but the greater por- 
tion of the volume is an analysis of his character, 
friendships, and ideology. The closing chapter is de- 
voted to “Through German Eyes”—how deeply he 
left his mark on the German character. 


Poems for Music: 1917-1947. By RoBert HILLyer. 
Knopf. Pp. 83. $2.50. 
Mr. Hillyer’s interest in the lyric element in 
verse influenced this selection of seventy lyric poems 
written since 1917. 


Victorian Cinderella: The Story of Harriet Beecher 
Stowe. By Wynn Jackson. Holiday 
House. Pp. 296. $3.00. 

A biography with a nineteenth-century back- 
ground. Five chapters: “An Odd Little Girl,” “First 
Flight,” “Dark Borderland,” “Scattering Leaves,” 
“Broken Chains.” Emphasis is laid upon history and 
the members of the celebrated Beecher family— 
Lyman, the father; Henry Ward; and the educator, 
Sister Kate. Attractive portraits by Elliott Means. 


The Lightwood Tree. By Berry FLemine. Lippin- 
cott. $3.00. 

George Cliott, Georgia history teacher, was a 
champion of American justice, against his personal 
advantage, because he felt liberty of all the people 
was challenged. Historica] background. Patriotic. 


Fifty-two Poems. By Mary Wess. Dutton. $2.75. 


Recently discovered poems by the author of 
Precious Bane. Wood engraving by Joan Hassold. 


The Best of Bret Harte. Edited by WiLHELMINA 
Harper and Armee Peters. Reissue. Houghton. 
$3.50. 

Nineteen stories with excellent line drawings by 

Paul Brown. 


A Southern Vanguard. Edited by ALLEN Tare. 
(John Peale Bishop Memoria] Volume.) Prentice- 
Hall. Pp. 331. $4.50. 

Nine essays, eleven poems, eight short stories. 

Southern writers on southern topics. Included is 
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“William Faulkner’s Legend of the South,” by Mal- 
colm Cowley, a prize-winning essay. 


The Journals of André Gide, 1889-1939, Vol. 1: 1889- 
1913. Translated from the French, with introduc- 
tion and notes by Justin O’Brian. Knopf. Pp. 
376. $5.00. 


At the age of twenty Gide began keeping a jour- 
nal with no plan for publication. At seventy-seven he 
continues to write of political conflicts, of his person- 
al life, his travels, his philosophy and spiritual con- 
flicts. Two more volumes are scheduled to appear be- 
fore 1950. 


Abigail Adams. By JANET WuITNEY. Little, Brown. 

Pp. 357. $4.00. 

The English Quaker-born author is now an Amer- 
ican citizen who combines an English and an Ameri- 
can point of view. She calls the wife of our second 
president and mother of our sixth America’s first 
emancipated woman. A full-length biography writ- 
ten in chatty conversational style. Her information 
is drawn from letters, descendants, and history. 


Legends of Paul Bunyan. Compiled and edited by 
Haro_p W. Fetton. Knopf. Pp. 418. $5.00. 


A choice collection. Foreword by James Stevens. 
Introduction by the editor. Carl Sandburg, Louise 
Leighton, Esther Shephard, James Stevens, Robert 
Frost, and others are represented in prose and verse. 
Topically arranged. Print good. Clever color illus- 
trations and black-and-white drawings by Richard 
Bennett. Bibliography of Bunyan material in sculp- 
ture, music, etc. 


The Reign of Victoria. By Hector Bo.trno. Howell 
Soskin. $4.50. 


A great biographer’s final history of the English 
queen and her reign. Based upon extensive research, 
letters, and family traditions. Illustrated with Wind- 
sor Castle drawings. 


The Boston Book. By AntHuR GriFFIN and EsTHER 
Fores. Houghton. Pp. 122. $5.00. 


Beautiful photographs by Griffin, a few in color, 
of historic and contemporary scenes. Text by Esther 
Forbes. A charming guidebook and a trustworthy 
social history, with due reverence for the past and 
for patriotic traditions. 


Unity and Difference in American Life. Edited by R. 
M. Maclver. Harper. Pp. 168. $2.00. 


This slender volume presents the addresses given 
at a conference on the preblem of welding our rival 
social, political, and economic groups into a larger 
unit capable of the true American way of life. The 
papers are challengingly thoughtful, so that it is 
difficult to stop reading before at least the end of a 
chapter. 
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The Theory of Human Culture. By James FEIBLE- 
MAN. Duell, Sloan. Pp. 361. $5.00. 


“Culture” here means “the organization of value 
in human society.” As a philosopher who has studied 


anthropology at first hand and has particularly in- | 


vestigated individual and group beliefs concerning 
the nature of being or existence, Feibleman tries to 
lay a foundation for interrelating anthropology, ar- 
cheology, ethnology, linguistics, sociology, and social 
psychology. 


Mr. Review: Daniel Defoe as Author of the Review. 
By Lytton Payne. King’s Crown Press 
(Columbia University). Pp. 147. $2.25. 


Mr. Payne confines himself to the public charac- 
ter of Defoe as revealed in the Facsimile Text 
Society’s twenty-two-volume edition of the Review. 
Centering upon four subjects—authorship, journal- 
ism, economics, and social relationships—he quotes 
freely from the Review to support his points. 


La Wallonie, 1886-1892: The Symbolist Movement in 
Belgium. By ANDREW JACKSON MATHEWS. 
King’s Crown Press. Pp. 115. $2.25. 


A study of the Symbolist Movement in progress, 
of nineteen-year-old Albert Mochel founding and 
editing the “little review” La Wallonie, introducing 
André Gide to the world, and publishing poems of 
Valéry and many others. 


FOR THE TEACHER 


The Correspondence of Sir Thomas More. Edited by 
FRANCES ROGERS. Princeton Uni- 
versity Press. Pp. 584. $7.50. 

The extant letters of Sir Thomas More, including 
his prefaces and pamphlets of literary and theologi- 
cal controversy written in the form of letters, are 
here brought together for the first time. Many are in 
Renaissance Latin, others are in English. Miss 
Rogers provides extensive critical and historical 
notes. Well printed. Illustrated. 


Wordsworthian and Other Siudies. By Ernest DE 
Setincourt. Oxford: Clarendon Press. Pp. 206. 
$3.75. 

A posthumous anthology of some of the distin- 
guished British scholar’s essays and lectures. 


Sir Humphrey Mildmay: Royalist Gentleman. By 
Purtrp Lee Rutgers University Press. 
Pp. 245. $4.50. 

Sir Humphrey kept a diary between the years 
1633-52. Dr. Ralph has used it as the basis for a 
careful study of English life in the seventeenth cen- 
tury. 

Fearful Symmetry: A Study of William Blake. By 
Norturop Frye. Princeton University Press. 
Pp. 462. $5.00. 
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This book offers an explanation of Blake’s 
thought and a commentary on his poetry and pre- 
sents a study of his relation to English literature. 
Well printed. Illustrated. 


Modern French Literature. By Dents SAurAt. Put- 

nam’s. Pp. 192. 

This critical appreciation of the literature written 
in France between 1870-1940, by a professor of 
French language and literature at the University of 
London, includes chapters on the incidence of poli- 
tics in French literature, the industrialization of the 
novel, the essay in France, as well as on such individ- 
ual writers as Mallarmé, Anatole France, Paul Valé- 
ry, etc. There is a good introductory bibliographical 
index. 


FOR THE STUDENT 


Essentials of Greek and Roman Classics. By Dr. 
MEYER REINHOLD. Barron’s Educational Series, 
Inc. $1.25. 


For reference or review or quick orientation in a 
course in humanities. The author intends to include 
“only those which lay bare and stimulate funda- 
meatal thinking upon the basic problems and values 
of human life; nothing is included because of its 
form or historical influence.” The Greeks get more 
than two-thirds of the space. 


Essays for Our Time. Edited by ARNno L. BADER and 
CARLTON F. WELLS. Harper. Pp. 560. 


A collection of modern essays which present the 
conflicting attitudes and ideas of our times, selected 
for the college composition course. They have been 
chosen with an eye to the student level of compre- 
hension and for their ability to arouse discussion and 


argument. 


Newspaper Reporting Today. By Cuartes C. CLay- 

TON. Odyssey Press. Pp. 422. $2.50. 

The art and craft of news-gathering and -writing, 
for the student and the reporter. Written by the as- 
sistant managing editor of the St. Louis Globe Demo- 
crat. Includes chapters on the problems peculiar to 
each of twelve different fields of specialized report- 
ing. 


General American Speech Sounds. By Grace 
Barnes. Heath. Pp. 129. 


The text of this new book is elementary enough 
for high-school students, but it should also be useful 
in a first-year college course, particularly, perhaps, in 
remedial speech work. Its chief value is the sim- 
plicity with which it presents the forty-three sounds 
of general American speech and the drills for per- 
fecting them. The format and style probably will 
encourage students who might otherwise be con- 
fused and discouraged by a more elaborate and tech- 
nical treatment. Illustrated with photographs and 
charts. 
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The Portable Elizabethan Reader. Edited by Hiram 
Hayon. Viking. Pp. 688. $2.00. 


Some of your favorites you will find here, others 
you won’t, but one hundred and thirty-two works 
by forty authors are included. The criteri used in 
their selection have been whether or not they rep- 
resented faithfully the quality and flavor of Eliza- 
bethan literature and life and whether they interest 
the general reader rather than the scholar. The re- 
sult is a handy and for the most part satisfactory 
pocketful of Elizabethans. 


Romeo and Juliet. Edited by Ratru E. C. Hovucs- 
ton. Clarendon. Pp. 192. $1.25. 

This edition aims primarily at presenting the text 
in such a way that it can be easily read and under- 
stood. The result is that the main emphasis has been 
placed on the interpretation of words and phrases 
rather than on linguistic matter. Short glosses have 
been placed below the text, difficult passages com- 
mented upon in notes at the end. 


Bibliographical Guide to English Studies. By Tom 
Peete Cross. oth ed. University of Chicago 
Press. Paper. Pp. 74. $1.50. 

An eclectic source list, the ninth edition of which 
pays more attention than earlier ones to indexes, 
union lists, bibliographies, and other surveys of facil- 
ities for research in American libraries. Primarily for 
teachers and graduate students. 


Preparing the Research Paper. By Ropert M. 
Scumatz. 3d ed. Rinehart. Paper. Pp. 80. $0.60. 


A useful handbook. 


PLAYS 


Henry the Fourth, Part II. Edited by William R. 
Rutland. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1946. Pp. 192. 
$0.85. 

Hamlet. Edited by George Rylands. Oxford: Claren- 
don Press. Pp. 256. $1.25. 

The following plays are acting editions from the 
Dramatists Play Service, Inc.: 

Joan of Lorraine. By Maxwell Anderson. $0.85. 

The Barretts of Wimpole Street. By Rudolf Besier. 
$0.85. 

I Remember Mama. By John Van Druten. $0.75. 

Why I Am a Bachelor. By Conrad Seiler. $0.50. 

The Land Is Bright. By Edna Ferber and George 
S. Kaufman. $0.75. 

Yellow Jack. By Sidney Howard. $0.75. 

Brighten the Corner. By John Cecil Holm. $0.75. 


ENGLISH 


First Lady. By Katherine Dayton and George S. 
Kaufman. $0.75. 

Pick-up Girl. By Elsa Shelley. $0.75. 

Boy Meets Girl and Spring Song. By Bella and 
Samuel Spewack. $1.25. 

Dear Ruth. By Norman Krasna. $0.75. 


These are acting editions from Samuel French: 


Ten Little Indians. By Agatha Christie. $0.75. 
The Rich Full Life. By Viiia Delmar. 
Common Ground. By Edward Chodorov. 
Hope for the Best. By William McCleery. 
Decision. By Edward Chodorov. 

Thérése. By Thomas Job. $0.85. Cloth $2.00. 


You Touched Mel By Tennessee Williams and 
Donald Windham. $0.85. Cloth, $2.00. 


NEW EDITIONS 


The Macmillan Handbook of English (with work- 
book). By John M. Kierzek. Rev. ed. Macmil- 
lan. Pp. 527. $2.00. 


Unified English Composition. By Gerald D. Sanders, 
Hoover H. Jordan, Wallace H. Magoon, and 
Robert M. Limpus. 2d ed. Crofts. Pp. 917+92. 
$3.80. 


Advanced Business Correspondence. By George B. 
Hotchkiss, Edward Jones Kilduff, and J. Harold 


Janis. 4th ed. Harper. Pp. 571. $4.00. 


The College Omnibus. Edited by James Dow Mc- 
Callum. 6th ed. Harcourt, Brace. Pp. 1288. $3.50. 


A Reader for Writers. Edited by Henry H. Carter 
and Frank Davidson. 2d ed. Heath. Pp. 557. 


The Meaning in Reading. By J. Hooper Wise, J. E. 
Congleton, Herman E. Spivey, and Alton C. 
Morris. Rev. ed. Harcourt, Brace. Pp. 372. $2.00. 
Accompanying exercises and tests. Pp. 92. $0.50. 


How To Increase Reading Ability. By Albert J. Har- 
ris. Longmans, Green. Pp. 582. $4.00. 


Writing a Thesis. By Hastings Eells. 4th ed. Antioch 
Press. Pp. 41. Paper. 


Twentieth Century Plays, British, American, Conti- 
nental. Edited by Richard A. Cordell. 3d ed. 
Ronald Press. Pp. 447. $3.00. 


Twentieth Century Plays, American. Edited by 
Richard A. Cordell. 3d ed. Ronald Press. Pp: 328. 
$2.50. 
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Just Out 


Revised Edition 


ENGLISH ESSENTIALS 
WITH 


OBJECTIVE EXERCISES 


By PAUL SIDWELL 
Associate Professor of English, Purdue University 


of grammar, punctuation, and sentence structure. It is 

written in a clear, understandable style and follows the 
simple to complex method. No additional text is required with 
this workbook because the grammar rules on which the exercises 
are based are fully discussed. 


There are sixty-four exercises of the objective type in this new edition. To 
minimize student guesswork, the student is required to cite the rule number 
when he answers each question. Each exercise appears opposite the grammar 
under discussion and is perforated for detaching. The grammar material 
thus remains for subsequent reference use. 


T HIs workbook presents a thorough review of the essentials 


ADDITIONAL FEATURES—summarizing outlines at the ends of certain 
chapters; fifty-six rules commonly used in theme correction placed for conven- 
ience on the inside of the front cover and flyleaf; an error chart to show 
the students’ improvement; sentences taken liberally from students’ themes; 
and an index to make the book more serviceable for reference in compo- 
sition courses. A teachers’ manual is available. 


279 pages, $1.75 


THE RONALD PRESS COMPANY 


15 East 26th Street New York 10, W. Y. 
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The Plays of Shakespeare 


Kittredge: 
Individual Volumes with Notes 


A scholar’s edition of Shakespeare’s plays in highly readable volumes. 
These outstandingly popular books present Professor Kittredge’s 
reading of the text, preceded by an Introduction and followed by his 
famous Notes, Textual Notes, and Glossarial Index. The plays in this 
series are: The Tempest; Much Ado About Nothing; Midsummer 
Night's Dream; The Merchant of Venice; As You Like It; Twelfth 
Night; King Lear; King Richard II; First Part of Henry IV; King 
Henry V; Romeo and Juliet; Othello; Antony and Cleopatra; Julius 
Caesar; Macbeth; Hamlet. 


Schneider A College Book of Prose 
Sanford Second Edition 


Just Published. Selections from modern and classical literature that 
are keyed to student interests. Students learn how classical writers 
and contemporary authors deal with universal problems and ideas. 
The stories and articles are presented in these classifications: Auto- 
biography; Biography; College; Vocations and Professions; Govern- 
ment; War and Peace; Art of Living; Fine Arts; Science; America 
and the World Order; Research Papers; Reviews. The authors range 
from Bacon, Swift and Paine to MacLeigh, Einstein and Fosdick. 


The new Second Edition includes many subjects of vital interest today. 


GINN AND COMPANY BOSTON 17. NEW YORK 11 CHICAGO 16 


ATLANTA 3 DALLAS 1 COLUMBUS 16 SAN FRANCISCO 3 TORONTO 5 
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comment on 
THE FUNK & WAGNALLS 


New College Standard 
DICTIONARY 


EM’-PHA-TYPE €d;tion 


W. CABELL GREET 

Professor of English, Barnard College, Columbia 
University 

“Congratulations on your dictionary! ....This is 
something special ....I the new words, 
the revised etymologies, and the logical Ry 
I like the legible and handsome graphy. As 
always I admire the wording of F & Wagnalls 
definitions. I think the arrangement in this volume 
is superior, the illustrations attractive and helpful, 

your pronunciations are a challenge to all 

makers of phonetic keys.” 

EDWARD S. FULCOMER 

Head of Department of English, New Jersey State 

Teachers College 

“You certainly have solved the problem of pro- 
nunciation ....I shall urge all Speech minors eer 

people who come in in advanced standing to our 
peech classes to use the EM’-PHA-TYPE stand- 


CHANCELLOR JOHN L. KNIGHT 
Nebraska Wesleyan University 
“This new method of indicating stressed syllables 
makes your dictionary a far more usable volume 
é 145,000 entries, more than 5,000 than aay which 1 have seen to dase” 
new words, 1,000 illustrations, ALBERT H. MARCKWARDT 
1,404 pages, 64% x 9%, $5.00 University of Michigan 
plain, $6.00 with thumb index. “The economy which has been achieved through 
‘. ‘ the use of lighter and thinner paper is most im- 
& Featuring EM’-PHA-TYPE, the pressive. The format is pleasing and clear. Let me 
tevolutionary new system of pro- congratulate you on this splendid volume and wish 
nunciation at a glance. you the best of luck on its sales.” 


Since publication of this completely new dictionary in April of this year, more 
than 100 colleges and universities have placed quantity orders. For the inter- 
esting story of the making of this new dictionary and suggestions for getting 
the most out of the book, send for the free booklet “The Story of a New Dic- 


tionary.” 


Send for the FUNK & WAGNALLS NEW COLLEGE STAND- 
ARD DICTIONARY on approval. Stock now available. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY 153 East 24th Street, New York 10, New York 
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For Improved Freshman Writing 


Grammar and Practice Leaves 
for Writing 


By Henry H. Carter and W. Edson Richmond 
Indiana University 


A practical new workbook with logically developed exercises to 
provide a helpful review of grammar, spelling, punctuation, and 
sentence structure for the freshman composition student. The 
exercises, varied enough to sustain interest, stress rules and 
principles in which students are often weak; clear and succinct 
explanatory sections precede each exercise. Recognition of 
grammatical elements is particularly stressed. New material 
is introduced in an extremely logical fashion. 


Printed in two editions, Forms A and B, containing the same 
explanatory material, with over thirty completely different 
exercises. Instructor’s key in preparation. Form A: $1.00 


D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 


BOSTON NEWYORK CHICAGO ATLANTA SAN FRANCISCO DALLAS LONDON 
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